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PRAYER FOR STRENGTH. 
Oh god ! my soul is struggling to be free— 
Too circumspect its prison-house appears ; 
The fires of Genius are consuming me, 
And half my life is stained by Passion's tears. 
Help me. my Father! liberate my mind ; 
Dispel its thunder clouds, and gathering gloom ; 
Rain down the sunlight of thp favor kind, 


And grant me Genius’ strength, with Genius’ bloom! 


I rise renewed—the Lord has heard my prayer, 
And snapt apart the links of Nature's sleep: 

I grasp the viewless shadows of the air, 

And rule the waters of the mighty deep! 

My spirit roves Creation— and contivils . 

Its burning thoughts, in wonder ard deiight, 

At the great System that eternal rolls 

Though endless space, upheld by endless Might ! 


Oh what is Talent without Reason’s aid? 

But common dust, no living flame can move! 

It fills the sepulchre itself has made, 

Unmowrned by Friendship, and unwept by Love. 
Truth is eternal ! wisdom is supreme ! 

And still my soul will drink, unsatisfied, 

At the full fountain of Castalia’s stream, 


Till Wisdom’s power suppresses Learning's pride ' 


Oh, how I long for Knowledge ! Kink of Kings, 
The full libation in my bosom pour— 
That Genius, spreadiog wide her starry wings, 


May heavenward mount, and thirst for strength no more ! 


Strong as I feel, oh! make me stronger still ; 

Firm in my might, I yet would firmer be ; 

Till thought and feeling only know Thy will, 

And mind and spirit only bend to Thee! 
June 15. 1847. 


THE OLD VAGRANT. 
BY BERANGER. 
Well. in this ditch I reach at last, 
Old, weak, and tired, my closing day ; 
Folks say [’ve drunk, then hurry past ; 
Good! there's no pity thrown away. 
Yet some across their shoulders glance ; 
Others a mite or two have thrown : 
Nay, hasten on, you’!! miss the dance ; 
Old vagrant, I can die alone ! 
Ves ; here, of age, they'll say I'll die; 
For hunger never kills of course. 
How often for the workhouse I 
Have sighed as for a last resource ! 
But filled each hospital I found, 
So poor the people now are grown. 
Ne'er nurse had I but the cold ground ; 
Old vagrant, there I'll die alone ! 
In youth, the artisans I prayed 
For leave a useful craft to learn. 
‘We are but half employed,’ they said: 
‘With us thy bread thou canst not earn.’ 
Ye rich, who still ‘Go, work,’ repeat, 
Scraps from your board you gave, I own; 
Stretched on your straw my sleep was sweet ; 
1 curse not, but | die alone. 


T might have stolen, poor soul, ‘tis true; 
But no: I'll beg, and trust in God. 
At most, the frait I plucked, that grew 
Over the hedges on my road, 
Yet twenty times, by statute-book, 
They barred me in their prisons lone ; 
I owned but sunlight—shat they took. 
Poor vagrant, I can die alone! 
Oh, can the poor a country have 
What are to me your corn and wine ; 
Your industry ; your armies brave ; 
Your parliaments, where statesmen shine ! 
When in your fields, seized by his power, 
The stranger reaped what you had sown, 
Like a true fool my eves did shower. 
Old vagrant, I shall die alone ! 
Why, as mere noxious reptiles viewed, 
Men, do you crush us neath your heel? 
Instract our mind in what is good ; 
We'll labour for the public weal 
Saved from the storm ‘neath leafy screen, 
The worm, in time, an ant has grown ; 
I, too, your brother might have been ; 
Your enemy, I die ! 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE LAMARTINE.* 


Whilst Paris, France, and the leaders and armies of factions, were prepar- 

ing to tear the republic to pieces, the shadow of a mighty spirit was hovering 
over the sou! of a young girl, and about to disconcert both men and events by 
placing the arm and the life of a woman across the path of the destiny of the 
revolution. 
In a lonely by street of the city of Caen, then the centre of the Girondist 
insurrection, may still be seen an old, grey, weather beaten house, at the end 
of acourt-yard. There, in the beginning of 1793, lived a grand niece of our 
ipreat tragic poet, Pierre Corneille. Poets and heroes are of the same race. 
There is no other difference between them than that of conception and achieve- 
ment : the latter realize the conceptions of the former; but the thought is the 
same. Women are naturally as enthusiastic as the former. and as courageous 
asthe latter. Poetry, heroism, and love, are of the same family. 

This house belonged to a poor, aged, infirm, and childless widow, named Ma- 
dame de Bretteville. She had had with her, for a few years, a young relation 
jwhom she had brought up for the support of her old age, and to enliven her so- 
litude. This damsel was then in her twenty-fourth year. Her stature though 
tall, did not exceed that of the generality of the fine graceful women of Nor- 
‘mandy. Her complexion partook of the ardour of the south, and the rosy hue 
of the women of the north. Her hair, which seemed dark, when tied round 
her head, or opening in two waves upon her brow, hada golden tinge at the 
extremity of the tresses. Her eyes, large, and extending to the temples, were 
blue when she was lost in refiection, but changed to black when she became 
janimated ; they were shaded by long e,e-lashes, darker than her hair, and add. 
ing depth to the soul which beamed in her eve. Her nose united with her fore- 
head by an imperceptible curve ; and her Grecian mouth and lips had a waver- 
ing, indefinable expression between tenderness and severity. Her prominent 
chin, divided by a deep dimple, gave to the lower part of her visage a charac- 
ter of manly resolution, which contrasted with the perfecily feminine grace of 
the rest of her countenance. Her cheeks, g'owing with youth, possessed the 
firm fullness of health. The least emotion would cause her to blush or turn 
pale Her broad, though somewhat thin chest, was a bust for a sculptor. — 
Her skin was white. Her arms were strong and muscular, her hands long, and 
her fingers tapering. Her costume, conformable to her limited means and the 
solitude in which she lived, was of sober simplicity. She trusted to nature, 
and disdained every artifice and caprice of faslion in her dress. Persons who 
knew her in her youth, describe her as being uniforinly dressed in a dark co. 
loured robe, cut like a riding-habit, and wearing a gray felt hat, turned up at 
the edge, and ornamented with black ribbons, as was then the mode among 
women of her condition. The sound of her voice, that living echo which sums 
up all the deep feelings of the soul in a vibration of the air, left a deep and ten- 
der impression on the ears of those whom she addressed. They would speak 
of the sound of that voice ten years after they had heard it, asa strange music 
indelibly impressed on their memory. 

This young damsel was named Charlotte Corday-d’Armont. Although of 
noble extraction, she was born in a cottage in the village of Ligneries, not far 
from Argentan. 

Her father, Frangois de Corday-d’Armont, was one of those provincial gen- 
tilhommes whom their poverty almost confounded with the peasantry. Occu- 
pied with agricultural pursuits, he beguiled his leisure with political and literary 
studies, then much diffused among that uneasy class of the population. His 
soul inhaled the approaching revolution: he had written a few works against 
jdespotism and hereditary right. Those writings were full of the forthcomin 
spirit: he had a horror of superstition, was imbued with the ardour of the ris- 
ing philosophy, and with the presentiment of a necessary revolution. He re- 
mained, however, buried and unknown in the bosom of his family. then yearly 
increasing. Five children, two boys, and three girls, of whom Charlotte was 
the second, made him feel more keenly every day the misery of poverty. His 
a died of this affliction, leaving a father for her young daughters, but in re- 
ality, leaving her daughters orphans as regards those domestic associations of 
which children are deprived by the death of their mother. 

Charlotte and her sisters lived a few years longer at Ligneries, almost aban- 
jdoned to the care of nature. At length necessity forced M. de Corday to se- 
parate from his daughters. Under the auspices of noble birth and poverty, 
they entered a monastery at Caen, of which Madame de Belsunce was the ab- 
bess 

Charlotte was then in her thirteenth year. For some time the young girl 
was captivated with monastic life, so full of quiet exercises, intimacy, friend- 
ship, and affection. Her fervent soul and impassioned imagination led her to 
indulge in those sublime reveries in which God seems to reveal himeel{: a state 
‘of the soul which the affectionate assiduity of a nun and the impressiveness of 
childhood so easily change into faith and the exercises of devotion. Fora few 
years Charlotte was an example of piety. She meditated closing her dawni 
life in its first stage, and burying herself in that sepulchre, where, instead 
death, she found repose, friendship, and happiness . 

But, as her soul expanded, she soon arrived at the term of her childish faith. 
Besides her first received dogmas she behe!d others, new, luminous, and sub- 
lune. Accordingly, she abandoned neither God nor virtue, the first passion of 
her soul ; but she gave them other names and other forms. Philosophy, which 
was then inundating France with light, cast its vivid rays through the grates of 
the monasteries, 

Charlotte formed at the convent those tender predilections of childhood 
which seem to be the kindred ties of the heart. These friends were two young 


* This hic account will appear in M. de Lamartine’s next volume of the History of the 
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Iidies of nob'e family and humble fortune like herself—Mesdemoiselles de 
Faudoas and De Forbin. The abbess, Madame de Belsunce, and her assistant 
Madame Doulcet de Pontecoulant, had taken particular notice of Charlotte 
Thev used to admit her into the somewhat worldly society which custom av- 
thorized abbesses to keep with their relations from without, even within the 
wal's of their convents It was thus that Charlotte became acquainted with 
two young men, nephews of those ladies,—M. de Belsunce, the colonel of a 
cavalry regiment at Caen, and M. Doulcet de Pontecoulant, an officer in the 
king’s guards: the former of whom was soon to be massacred ina riot at Caen : 
and the latter a'terwards to abet the Revolution, enter the Legislative Assem- 
bly and the Convention, and suffer exile and persecution for the eause of the 
Girondists. 

At the time of the suppression of the monasteries Charlotte was nineteen 
years of age. The distress of her family had increased. Her two brothers 
engaged in the king’s service, had emigrated. One of her sisters was dead : 
the other superintended their father’s poor household at Argentan. The old 
aunt, Madame de Bretteville, received Charlotte into her house atCaen. She 
kept but one servant. Charlotte assisted that woman in domestic affairs, re- 
ceived the old friends of the house, and in the evening, would accompany her 
aunt to those societies of nobility in the city which popular fury had not yet 
entirely dispersed. Having fulfilled such domestic duties, she was in undis- 
turbed possession of her time and thoughts. She passed her days in recrea- 
tions about the courtyard and the garden, and in reading and meditation. She 
enjoved entire freedom in her opinions and the choice of her studies. Her 
aunt’s religious and political opinions were habits rather than convictions. She 
preserved them as the costume of her age and times, but did not impose then, 
upon others. She allowed her niece to adopt the authors, opinions, and jour 
nals that she preferred. Charlotte’s age inclined her to read novels, which fur. 
nish ready-made dreams for the imagination of pensive souls; but her mind 
led her to the study of philosophical works, whieh transform the vague instinct: 
of humanity into sublime theories of government, and to books of history. 
which change theories into actions, and ideas into men. 

But, although her imagination indulged in such dreams, her soul never los: 
its modesty, nor her youth its chastity. Consumed with the strong necessity 
of loving, and inspiring and sometimes feeling the dawn of love, her reserve. 
dependency, and misery, ever caused her to conceal her sentiments. She did 
violence to her nature in order to sever the first bonds of love from her heart 
Her love, thus suppressed by will and destiny, changed not its nature but its 
object. It became transformed into a vague and sublime devotion to an ideal 
of public happiness. i 

“Her laa wae tuo vast to contain orly her own felicity: she wished it t» 
contain that of a whole people. She became more wrapped up in these ideas. 
incessantly inquiring of herself what service she could do for humanity The 
thirst of sacrifice had become her ruling passion ; and that sacrifice even though 
it should be a bloody one, she was determined to accomplish. Her soul had 
reached that desperate state which is the suicide of happiness; she contended 
not for glorv and ambition, like Madame Roland, bat for the sake of liberty anc 
humanity, like Judith or Epicharis. She only wanted an occasion ; she watch. 
ed and thought she had found one. 

Jt was the time when the Girondists were contending, with glorious courage 
and prodigious eloquence, against their enemies in the Convention. The Ja 
cobins, so it was believed, wanted to snatch the republic out of the hands of 
the Girondist party, only to plunge France into a bloody anarchy. In place 01 
those great men, who seemed to be defending at the breach the last ramparts 
of society, and the sacred home of every citizen, Marat, sprung from the loath 
some dregs of the populace, triumphing over the laws by sedition, carried ir 
the arms of the rioters to the tribune, now assumed the dictatorship of anar- 
chy, robbery, and assassination, and menaced independence, property, liberty 
life itself in the departments. These convulsions, excesses, and terrors, had 
deeply moved the provinces of Normandy. 

Charlotte Corday's wounded heart felt all these calamities inflicted on he 
native land. She saw the ruin of France, and the victims; she thought, too 
she perceived the tvrant. She vo-ved to herself that she would avenge the 
former, punish the latter, and save her country. For some days she brooded 
over her vague resolution in her soul, without knowing what act France de 
manded of her, or what source of crime it was most urgent to remove. She 
studied men, circumstances, and the state of affairs, in order that her bloou 

ight not be shed in vain ! d . 

The Girondists whom the city of Caen had taken under its Protection were 
lodged all together, by the town in what had been the Intendant s palace. There 
meetings of the people used to be held, at which the citizens, and even women. 
were present, in order to contemplate and hear those first victims of anarchy— 
those last avengers of liberty. Un leaving those assemblies the people would 
ery to arms! and incite their sons brothers, and husbands, to enlist in the bat 
talions. Charlotte Corday, surmounting the prejudices of her rank, and the ti- 

had the courage to attend those meetings several 


idity of her sex and age, ; 
pr with a few of bar female friends She desired to behold those whom 
she was about to save. The situation, the language, and the countenances of, 


those first apostles of literty, almost all young men, became engraven in her 
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to the Minister of the Interior. She said she had a petition to present to the 

overnment in favour of Mademoiselle de Forbin, the frieud of her childhood. 

arbaroux gave her a letter for Duperret, one of the seventy-three deputies of 
the Gironde forgotten in the first proscription. This letter, which later caused 
Duperret to ascend the scaffold, contained not one word that could be imputed 
as a crime to him who received it. Provided with this letter and a passport, 
which she had taken a few days before for Argentan, Charlotte thanked Bar- 
baroux, and bade him farewell. The sound of her voice filled Barbaroux with 
a presen timent then incomprehensible to him. ‘ If we had known her design,” 
said he afterwards, “and if we had been capable of committing a crime by 
such a hand, Marat is not the man we should have pointed out to_her ven- 
geance.”’ 

The last struggle now took place within her, between thought and the deed ; 
but only the gravity of her countenance and a few tears, ill-concealed from the 
eyes of her household, revealed the involuntary agony of her suicide. When 
questioned by her aunt ; 

“I weep,” said she, “ for the miseries of my country, for those of my pa- 
rents, and for yours ; as long as Marat lives, nobody will be sure of one day’s 
existence.” 

Madame de Bretteville remembered, later, that, on entering Charlotte’s room 
to wake her, she had found, on her bed, an old Bible open at the Book of Ju- 
dith, and that she had seen these words underlined with a pencil, “ Judith left 
the city, adorned with marvellous beauty, with which the Lord had gifted her, 
to deliver Israel.” 

On the same day, Charlotte, on walking out to prepare for her departure, 

‘ound in the street some of the citizens of Caen playing at cards before their 
door «You play,” said she, in an accent of bitter irony, “and our country is 
dying!” Her language and manner showed her impatience and eagerness to 
fepart. She accordingly departed on the 7th of July for Argentan. There, 
she bade her father and her sister a last farewell, telling them she was about 
‘o seek an asylum and a livelihood in England, and that she wanted to receive 
ier father’s benediction before that long separation. Her father approved of 
her departure ; so having embraced him and her sister. Charlotte returned the 
same day to Caen. There, she deceived the tenderness of her auut by the 
same stratagem, telling her she was going soon to England where some of her 
friends had found her an asylum. She had secretly taken her place to depart, 
on the morrow, by the Paris diligence. She made little presents of gowns and 
embroidery, to be worn after her departure, to some of the companions of her 
shildhood. She shared her favourite books ameng her most intimate friends, 
reserving only one volume of Plutarch, as if unwilling to separate, in that cri- 
tical moment of her life, from the society of those great men with whom she 
had lived, and wished to die. 
At length, early in the morning of the 9th of July, she took under her arm a 
small parcel containing the most indispensable articles of dress, embraced her 
‘unt, and told her she was going to sketch the hay-makers in the neighbouring 
meadows. With a sheet of drawing-paper in her hand, she then departed, ne- 
ver toreturn. At the foot of the stairs, she met the child of a poor workman, 
aamed Robert, who lodged in the house, and was generally playing about the 
yard. She used sometimes to give him pictures. 

* Here, Robert,” said she, giving him ber drawing-paper, which she no long- 

er required for an excuse, “this is for you; be a good boy, and kiss me; for 
you will never see me again.” And she embraced the child, and shed a tear 
upon his cheek. ‘That tear was the last shed on the threshold of her youth; 
she had nothing now to give but her blood. 
The freedom and frankness of her conversation, in the coach, which trans- 
ported her towards Paris, inspired her travelling companions with no other sen- 
timent than that of admiration benevolence, and curiosity. Throughout the 
tirst day, she was constantly playing with a little girl whom chance had placed 
oy her side in the carriage. The other travellers, being enthusiastic Montag- 
aards, were loud ir their imprecations against the Girondins, and in their ad- 
«miration of Marat. Dazzled with the loveliness of the young lady, they endea- 
voured to get from her her name, the intention of her jouney, and her address 
it Paris. She repressed their familiarity by the modesty of her manners, the 
evasive brevity of her replies, and, at length, by pretending to be asleep. One 
of them, more reserved than the others, being captivated by so much modesty 
ind beauty, avowed to her his respectful admiration, and entreated permission 
to ask her hand of her relations: she turned this sudden love into a good na- 
tured jest, and promised the young man that she would later inform him of her 
wame and intentions. She delighted them all to the end of the journey, and 
they were sorry to leave her company. 

She entered Paris at noon on Thursday, the 11th of July, and gave orders to 
be conducted to the ‘ Hotel de Ja Providence,’ an inn which had been recom- 
mended to her at Caen. She went to bed at five in the evening, and slept 
soundly till the following morning. 

She then arose, diessed herself simply but decently, aad repaired to the 
house of Duperret. He was at the convention. “dis daughters, in their father’s 
absence, received from the youn, stranger Barbaroux’ letter of introduction. 
Duperret was expected back in the evening. Charlotte returned to her hotel, 
and passed the whole day alone in her room. At six o'clock she went again to 
eall on M. Duperret. Being pressed for time, he told her he could not take 


soul, and imparted something more personal and impassioned to her devotion to 
“Gaon witnessed from a balcony the enlisting of the volunteers and the 


departure of their battalions. The enthusiasm of those young citizens, aban 

doning their homes in order to protect the violated asylum of the national re- 

presentation, and to brave bullets or the guillotine, chimed with her own, 
After the departure of the volunteers, Charlotte was occupied with one sin- 


gle thought ; to anticipate their arrival at Paris, spare their generous lives, and 
render their patriotiam superfluous by delivering France from tyranny before: 
their arrival. 

A presertiment of terror was then pervading France. The scaffold was 
erected at Paris, and was expected to be shortly seen throughout the republic. 
The power of the Montagne and Marat, if it triumphed, could be defended 
only by the hand of the executioner. It was said that the monster had alrea- 
dy written lists of proscriprion, and counted the number of heads that were to 
be sacrificed to his suspicions and vengeance. Two thousand five hundred vie- 
tims were marked out at Lyons, three thousand at Marseilles, twenty-eight 
thoussnd at Paris, and three hundred thousand in Brittany and Calvados. 
name of Marat caused a shudder like the name of death To prevent the 
shedding of so much blood, Charlotte was resolved to give her own. 
specious pretexts she presented herself to the Hotel de I’Intendance, where the 


chiens who had business with the deputies were able to approach them. She 


saw Buzot, Pethion, and Louvet, and had two conversations with Barbaroux. 


itioner, and asked the young Marseillais for a letter of 


he 


her that evening to the minister, Garat, but that he would go and accompany 
her from her lodgings on the foilowing morning. 

That same evening, a decree of the Convention ordered seals to be placed 
on the furniture of such deputies as were suspected of being attached to the 
twenty-two emer Girondins. Duperret was among the number. He 
went, nevertheless. very early in the morning of the 12th, to accompany Char- 
lotte to the minister. Garat did not receive them. Duperret seemed to be 
discouraged at this disappointment. He represented to the young girl that his 
being treated as suspicious, and the measure taken that night against him by 
the Convention, rendered his patronage rather injurious than useful to his cli- 
ents. The stranger did not insist ; like a person who no longer wants the pre- 
text used to disguise an action, and who is contented with the first argument 
to abandon the design. Duperret left her at the Hotel de la Providence. She 
|pretended to enter, but immediately left it again, and inquired her way, from 
street to street as far as the P.lais-Royal. 

She entered the garden, not asa stranger who wishes to satisfy curiosity, but 
as a traveller who has not a day to spare. She looked about under the galler- 
ies for a cutler’s shop. She found one, entered, chose a couteau-poignard with 


Under, |an ebony handle, paid three frances for it, concealed it beneath her neckerchief, 


and returned slowly to the garden. She sat down fora moment ona stone 
‘bench against the arcade. There though buried in meditation, she allowed her- 
self to be amused by children who were playing about, some of whom frolicked 
at her feet and leaned on her knees. She still had a woman’s smile for those 


She pretended to be a CF colleagens of the Convention, who could present her, innocent amusements of childhood, 


introduction to one of 
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Her indecision oppressed her, not on account of the act for which she wes! 
already armed, but for the manner of accomplishing it. She wanted to 
make a solemn sacrifice that would cast terror into the souls of the ad-| 
herents of the tyrant. Her first thought had been to accost Marat and slay 
him in the Champ-de-Mars, at the grand ceremony of the federation. That) 
solemnity having been postponed, her next intention had constantly been to sac 
rifice Montagne in the midst of the Convention, before the face of his admirers 
and accomplices. 

Her hope was to be instantly torn in pieces herself by the people in their fu- 
ry, without leaving any other vestige or memory than two dead bodies and ty- 
ranny drowned in her blood! But, since her arrival in Paris, she had heard, 
in the ccurse of conversation with Duperret, that Marat no longer showed him 
selfat the Convention. It was therefore necessary to find her victim elsewhere 
and to deceive him in order to approach him. 

She resolved to do so. This dissimulating, which wounded the natural loy- 
alty of her soul, changing courage into cunning and immolation into assassina. 
tion, was the first remorse of her conscience and her first punishment. This 
cost her more pain than even the deed ; she confessed it herself: conscience is 
just in the face of prosperity. 

She returned to her room, wrote Marat a note which she left herself at the 
door of the Freend of the People: “1 write from Caen,” said she to him; 
*‘ your love for our native land makes me presume that you will be eager to 
learn the unfortunate events of that part of the republic. I will come to your 
house at one o'clock; have the goodness to receive me, and to grant me 
one moment’s conversation. I will enable you to do good service to France.” 


leoter. It was like nothing we had ever seen before ; it was a new world, which 
‘faney might people as it pleased : one of those mysterious isles one dreams of 
jat fifteen, after reading the “ Arabian Nights ;” a thing, in short, such as 
crosses the traveller's path but once in all his wanderings, and which we en- 
\joyed with all the zest of unexpected pleasure. But we were soon called 
iback from all these charming phantoms of the imagination to the realities of 
life : we were arrived. Our boatman moored his little craft in a clump of thorn- 
broom ; and whilst my husband proceeded to the palace with his interpreter, I 
remained in the boat, divided between the pleasure I anticipated from the ex- 
traordinary things to be seen in a Kalmuck palace, and the involuntary appre- 
hension awakened in me by all the incidents of this visit. 

* The latter feeling did not last long. Not many minutes had elapsed after 
the departure of my companions, when [ saw them returning with a youn 
man who was presented to me as one of the princes Tumene. It was wit 
equal elegance and good-breeding he introduced me to the palace, where every 
‘step brought me some new surprise. I was quite unprepared for what I saw ; 
land really, in passing through two salons, which united the most finished dis- 
play of European taste with the gorgeousness of Asia, on being suddenly ac- 
icosted by a young lady, who welcomed me in excellent French, [ felt such a 
thrill of delight, that I could only answer by embracing her heartily! In this 
|manner an acquaintance is quickly made.’ 

On being conducted to herchamber, the enthusiastic Frenchwoman found 
‘there a toilet apparatus in silver, with other objects both rare and precious, as 
|well as handsome furniture. But where wasthe couleur locale ’ where were 
ithe characteristics of the Desert ? Was this the house of a Kalmuck prince, 


Chartotte, relying on the effect of this note, repaired according ly to Marat’s 


‘a chief of those half-savage tribes that wander over the sandy plains of the 


house at the appointed hour; but she could not be introduced to him. She! \Caspian Sea, a worshipper of the Grand Lama, a believer in the metempsycho- 
then handed the portress a second note, till more pressing and insidious than the) sis ; in short, one of those beings whose existence seems to us almost fabulous, 
former. *I wrote to you this morning, Marat,” said she ; “ have you received|such a host of mysterious legends do their names awaken in the mind?’ 
my letter? I cannot believe it, since your door is refused me. I hope you||Prince Tumene, it seems, is the first of his nomade people who has exchanged 
will grant me an interview to-morrow. [ repeat that I arrive from Caen, and) his kibitka (or felt tent) for a European dwelling. ‘The position of the pal- 
have to reveal to you the most impgitant secrets for the safety of the republic.) ace is exquisitely chosen, and shows a sense of the beautiful as developed as 
Besides I am persecuted for the cause of liberty. I am unfortunate; this is) that of the most civilised nations. It is built in the Chinese style, and is 
a sufficient title to your patriotism.’ iprettily seated on the gentle slopeof a hill about one hundred feet from the 


Without waiting for an answer, Charlotte left her room at seven in the eve-/ Volga. Its numerous galleries afford views over every part of the isle, and 

the imposing surface of the river. From one of the angles the eye looks down 
on a mass of foliage, through which glitter the cupola and golden ball of the 
pagoda. Beautiful meadows, dotted over with clumps of trees, and fields in 
high cultivation, unfold their carpets of verdure on the left of the palace, and 
form different landscapes which the eye can take in at once. The whole is en- 
livened by the presence of Kalmuck horsemen, camels wandering here and 


ning, dressed more carefully than usual, in order the be’ ter to captivate by a re- 
spectable appearance, the household of Marat. Her white robe was opened to 
the shoulders, which were covered with a silk handkerchief concealing her bo- 
som and tied round her waist. Her hair was confined in a Norman cap, with 
pendant lace on either cheek. The cap was bound round her temples with a 
broad green silk ribbon. 


Her hair fell from the back of her head in broad plaits’ 


a few curls only waving on her neck. No paleness of complexion, no wilder- there through the rich pastures, and officers conveying the chief's orders from 
ness of look, no emotion in her voice revealed in her the messenger of tent to tent. It is a beautiful spectacle, various in its details, and no less har- 
death. Such was her captivating appearance, when she knocked at Marat’s monious in its assemblage.’ The scene in the kibitka, however, is more inter- 


door, jesting, were the prince’s sister in-law still resided. ‘* When the curtain at the 
\doorway of the kibitka was raised, we found ourselves in a rather spacious 
‘room, lighted from above, and hung with red damask, the reflection from which 
shed a glowing tint on every object ; the floor was covered with a rich Turkey 
carpet, and the air was loaded with perfumes. In this balmy atmosphere and 
‘crimson light, we perceived the princess seated on a low platform at the farther 
jend of the tent, dressed in glistening robes, and as motionless as an idol. 
‘Some twenty women in full dress, sitting on their heels, formed a strange and 
‘party coloured circle round her. It was like nothing [ could compare it to but 
‘an opera scene suddenly got up onthe banks of the Volga. When the prin- 
‘cess had allowed us time enough to admire her, she slowly descended the 
_ steps of the platform, appreached us with dignity, took me by the hand, em- 


[ To be concluded next week.) 


A PEEP AT THE TARTARS. 
There is a book before us, which we wish somebody would take the trouble 


of working up into half-a-dozen books.’ As it is, the value of its materials is 
lost from their being so densely packed. You can no more read it continuous- 
ly throughout, than you can read a dictionary : at least if you do, you find, as 
in the case of a dictionary, that one word knocks another out of your head—one 
scene b'ending with what goes before, as in a series of dissolving views, till 
you have only a vague feeling of amusement or delight, without being able to 
recall specialities more distinctly than if all had been the phantasmagoria of 
dream, ‘The breathless haste of the travellers adds to the confusion of the 
reader. 

He is not permitted to lay down the volume for a moment to meditate on 
some beautiful picture, or some interesting group, while the artist is refreshing 
after his fatigue ; but hey ! presto! off he is whirled on the instant, to encoun- 
ter other striking pictures, and other interesting groups. 
the fair author—for Xavier Hommaire de Hell writes ride and tie with his lady 


—serves still further to confound the mind. by presenting to us the picture of], 
an amazon from the saloons of Paris scouring post haste, in male attire, through! | 


the steppes of the Tartarian desert. 

But this book, while reminding one irresistibly of a kaleidoscope. is not all 
form, glitter, and colour. It contains much that is really valuable, and conveys 
a very distinct idea of the tribes that inhabit the country on the west of the 
Caspian and the north of the Euxine. ‘The historical sketches that intervene 


a 
| braced me affectionately, and Jed me to the place she had just left.’ The la- 


Even the costume of | 


| 


dy proved to be extremely handsome, but for the obliquity of her eyes, and 
the prominence of her cheek-bones ; and her expression was that of the ut- 
most gentleness and good-humour, with an air, ‘ like all the women of her 
race,’ of caressing humility. 

The entertainments at this visit were dancing and music ; but on leaving the 
kibitka, a scene more wildly national presented itself. ‘ The moment we were 
perceived, five or six mounted men, armed with long lassoes, rushed into the 
middie of the taboun (herd of horses), keeping their eyes constantly fixed on 


the young prince, who was to point out the animal they should seize. The 
‘signal being given, they instantly galloped forward, and noosed a young horse 
with a long dishevelled mane, whose dilated eyes and smoking nostrils beto- 


kened inexpressible terror. A lightly-clad Kalmuck, who followed them on 
foot, immediately sprang upon the stallion, cut the thongs that were throttli 


here and there—the production, we presume, of the male pen—enabie the rea- 
der to enjoy more completely the vivid descriptions of the lady ; and, takin 
it as a whole, the volume wants only a little more quietness and expansion, to 
be one of the best of the kind we have met with for a considerable time. 


lt may be imagined that it is no easy matter to choose a specimen from such | 


prodigious variety ; but we were so much struck with the alleged progress off 
the Tartars in refinement, that we persuade ourselves our readers will be glad 
to hear something on the subject. One is surprised to be told of the salons of 
Astrakhan ! but in these salons there are now European manners and fashions 
that transport the visitor to the Chausse d’Antin. 
day are read with as much avidity, and criticised with as much acuteness, 0 
the shores of the Caspian, as on the banks of the Seine ; and the names of) 
Lamartine. Balzac, Dumas, Eugene Sue, George Sand, &c. are even as house-| 
hold words on the frontiers of the Kalmucks. This, however, it will be seen, 
applies only to the Russians of the higher classes, who read and speak French 
from one end of the empire to the other, and whose ladies are frequently well- 
informed and intelligent women. But from Astrakhan our travellers proceeded, 
with all the rest of the polite world, in a steamboat, to visit a Kalmuck prince ; 
and here we obtain a view of the Tartars at home, which presents something 
more extraordinary. 

* The little island belonging to Prince Tamene stancs alone in the middle of 
the river. From a distance, it looks like a nest of verdure resting on the waves, 
and waiting only a breath of wind to send it floating down the rapid course of 
the Volga ; but as you advance, the land unfolds before you, the trees form 
themselves into groups, and the prince's palace displays a portion of its white 
facade, and the open galleries of its turrets. Every object assur.es.a more de 


= 


‘him, and engaged with him in an incredible contest of daring andagility. It 
would be impossible, I think, for any spectacle more vividly to affect the mind 
‘than that which now met our eyes. Sometimes the rider and his horse rolled 
‘together on the grass ; sometimes they shot through the air with the speed 
jof an arrow, and then stopped abruptly, as if a wall had all at once risen up 
before them. Ona sudden the furious animal would craw! on its belly. or rear 
in amanner that made us shriek with terror ; then plunging forward again in 
his mad gallop, he would dash through the taboun, and endeavour in every 
possible way to shake off his novel burden.’ The next exhibition of the kind. 


he Parisian novels of the “@S that of a child of ten years of age on a young white stallion, as wild as 
np» the other, and without saddle or bridle. 


‘ We finished our soiree with an ex- 
_temporaneous ball, that lasted all night. The Armenian, who first proposed 
the scheme, had to undertake the business of getting up an orchestra. I know 
not how he set about it, but in a few minutes he brought us triumphantly a vi- 
olin, a guitar, and a flageolet. Such instruments among the Kalmucks! Is it 
not really prodigious ? We had quickly arranged a “ soiree dansante,” as come 
plete as any drawing-room could exhibit ; and the merriment soon became so 
contagious, that the princess and her daughter, after much hesitation, at last 
overcame all bashfulness, and bravely threw themselves into a heady gallop— 
‘in which, by the by, one of them lost her cap. The wondering and delighted 
iprincess stuck to me for the rest of the night, like my shadow, and incessantly 
assured me, through the Armenian, that she had never in her life passed so 
pleasant an evening, and that she would never forget it. She expressed a 
strong desire to hear me sing, and found the French romances so much to her 
taste, that | had to promise | would copy out some of them for her On her 
\part she gave me two Kalmuck songs of her own composition, and transcribed 
‘with her own hand. According <i, ante custom, the officers did full justice 


cided and more picturesque form, and stands out in clear relief, from the cu- 
la of the mysterious pagoda, which you see towering above the trees, to the 
aaah kibitka glitteringin the magic tints of sunset. The landscape 


as it 
presented itself successively to our eyes, with the unruffled mirror of the Vol | 
ga for its framework, wore a calm, but strange and profoundly melancholy char. 


'to the champagne, which was sent round all night at a fearful rate.’ They 
‘took their departure from this Kalmuck palace in their hos*'s elegant four-in- 
hand equipage, lined with white satin ! 

_ From Astrakhan they pursued their way into the Desert, «nd this is the 


* The britschka, unyoked and unladen, was 


description of their first halt. 


* Traveis in the of the Caspian 
Additi 


Sea, the Crimea, the Caucasus 
Hommaize de Hell ith ious from various Sources. London: 


Chapman 


» &e. a [Preho a little way from the tent, on the carpet of which were h 


portfolios, 
and boxes, in a manner which a painter would have worth 
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notice. Whilst we were taking tea, our men were ing preparations for, 
dinner : some plucking a fine wild goose and half-a-dozen kourlis ; others at- 
tending to the fire, round which were ranged two or three pots for the pilau 
and the bacon soup, of which the Cossacks are great admirers ; and Anthony,| 
with a littie barrel of brandy under his arm, distributed the regular dram to 
every man with the gravity of a German major-domo. As for the officer, he’ 
lay on his back under the britschka. for sake of the shade, amusing himself 
with his hawk, which he had unhooded, after fastening it with a stout cord to 
the carriage. Though the creature’s sparkling eyes were continually on the 
look-out for a quarry, it seemed, by the continual flapping of its wings, to en- 
joy its master’s caresses. The camels, rejoicing in their freedom, browsed at 
a little distance from the tent, and contributed by their presence to give an 
Oriental aspect to our first essay in savage life, wherein I myself fi in my 
huge bonnet, dressed as usual in wide pantaloons, with a Gaulish tunic ga- 
thered round my waist by a leathern belt. By dint of wondering at every- 
thing, our wonderment at last wore itself cut, and we regarded ourselves as 
definitively-naturalised Kalmucks. 

‘ My first night under a tent proved tome that I was not so acclimated to 
the steppe as my vanity had led me to suppose. The felt cone under which I 
was to sleep, the Kalmucks moving about the fire, the camels sending their 
plaintive cries through the immensity of the Desert ; in a word, everything I 
saw and heard, was so at variance with my habits and ways of thought, that I 
almost fancied I was in an opium dream.’ 

We must conclude our extracts with the following portrait of a Tartar prin- 
cess of the Crimea and her family. ‘She advanced to me with an air of re- 
markable dignity, took both my hands, kissed me on the two cheeks, and sat 
down beside me, making me many demonstrations of friendship. She wore a 
great deal of rouge ; her eyelids were painted black, and met over the nose, 
giving her countenance a certain sternness, that, nevertheless, did not destroy 
its pleasing effect. A furred velvet vest fitted tight to her still elegant fi- 


gure. 

Altogether, her appearance surpassed what I had conceived of her beauty. 
We spent a quarter of an hour closely examining each other, and interchang- 
ing, 38 well as we could, a few Russian words, that very insufficiently conveyed 
our thoughts. But in such cases looks supply the deficiencies of speech, and 
mine must have told the princess with what admiration I beheld her. Hers, 1 
must confess in all humility, seemed to express much more surprise than 
miration at my travelling costume. What would I not have given to know the 
result of her purely feminine analysis of my ap ! I was even crossed 
in this tete-a tete by a serious scruple of conscience for having presented my- 
self before her in male attire, whch must have given her a strange notion of the 
fashions of Europe. 

‘ Notwithstanding my desire to prolong my visit, in hopes of seeing her daugh- 
ters, the fear of appearing intrusive prompted me to take my leave ; but check- 
ing me with a very graceful gesture, she said eagerly, ‘‘ Pastoy, pastoy !” 
(** Stay, stay !”) and clapped her hands several times. A young girl entered 


at the signal, and by her mistress’s orders threw open a folding-door, and im-||y 


mediately I was struck dumb with surprise and admiration by a most brilliant 
apparition. Imagine, reader, the most exquisite sultanas of whom poetry and 
p2inting have tried to convey an idea, and still your conception will fall short 
of the enchanting models I had then before me. There were three of them, 
all equally beautiful and graceful. Two were clad in tunics of crimson bro- 
cade, adorned in front with broad gold lace. The tunics were open, and dis- 


closed beneath them cashmere robes, with very tight sleeves terminating in||ago 


gold fringes. ‘The youngest wore a tunic of azure blue brocade, with silver or- 
naments : this was the only difference between her dress and that of her sis- 
ters. All three had magnificent black hair, escaping in countless tresses from 
a fez of silver filigree, set like a diadem over their ivory foreheads. They 
wore gold-embroidered slippers, and wide trousers drawn close at the ankle. 
«I had never beheld skins so dazzlingly fair, eyelashes so long, or so delicate 
a bloom of youth. The calm repose that sat on the countenances of these 
lovely creatures had never been disturbed by any profane glance. No look 
but their mother’s had ever told them they were beautiful; and this thought 
gave them an inexpressible charm in my eyes. It is not in our Europe, where 
women, exposed to the gaze of crowds, so soon addict themselves to coquetry, 
that the imagination could conceive such a type of beauty. The features of 
our young girls are too soon altered by the vivacity of their impressions, to al 
low the eye of the artist to discover in them that divine charm of purity and 
ignorance with which I was so struck in beholding my Tartar princesses. After 


It was our hero’s first affair, and he was a little embarrassed; he was less afraid 


| of asword thrust than of saying something unbecoming a gentleman. He had 


just succeeded in composing a firm and polite sentence, when Baron de Vau- 
dreuil, taking him by the arm, drove it out of his head. 
« You desire to speak to me, sir ?’ said Comminges, hat in hand, and bowing 


'‘lwith an impertinent politeness, which brought an angry flush upon Mergy’s 


countenance. 

«1 hold myself insulted by your behaviour,’ the young Protestant instantly 

+“ Vaudreuil nodded approvingly; Comminges i up | t 
his hip, the in such circumstances, replied with 

muc vity : 

“ oe constitute yourself demander, sir, and, as defendant, I have the choice 
of arms.” 

««*Name those you prefer.’ 

Comminges reflected for an instant. 

«« «The estoc,’ he at last said ‘is a good weapon but it makes ugly wounds; 
and at our age,’ he added with a smile, ‘ one is not anxious to appear before 
one’s mistress with a scared countenance. The _ makes a small hole, but 
it is enough.’ §And he again smiled, as he said, ‘1 choose rapier and dagger.’ 

“ ‘Very good,’ said Mergy, and he took a step to depart. : 

«One moment !’ cried Vaudreuil ; ‘you forget the place of meeting.’ 

“The Court uses the Pre-aux-Clercs,’ said Comminges ; ‘and if the gentle- 
man has no particular preference——’ 

«*The pre-aux-Clercs—be it so.’ 

“* As to the time, I shall not be up before eight o’clock, for reasons of my 
own—you understand—I do not sleep at home to night, and cannot be at the 
Pre before nine.’ 

«Let nine be the hour.’ 

Just then “ Mergy perceived the Countess de Turgis, who had left the Capi 
tain in conversation with another lady. As may be supposed, at sight of thi 
lovely cause of this ugly affair, our hero threw into his countenance an addi- 
tional amount of gravity and feigned indifference. 

* «Of late,’ said Vaudreuil, it is the fashion to t in crimeon drawers. If 
you have none, I will send you a pair. They leok clean, and dv not show 
blood. And now,’ continued the Baron, who appeared quite in his element, 


ad ||* nothing remains but to fix upon your seconds and thirds.’ 


embracing me, they retired to the end of the room, where they remained stand- 
ing in those graceful Oriental attitudes which no woman in Europe could imi- 
tate 


A dozen attendants, muffled in white muslin, were gathered round the door, 
gazing with respectful curiosity. Their profiles, shown in relief on a dark 
ground, added to the picturesque character of the scene. This delightful 
vision lasted an hour. When the princess saw that I was decided on goin 
away, she “signified to me by signs that I should go and see the garden; but 
though grateful to her for this mark of attention, I Sy mere immediately 
rejoining my husband, being impatient to relate to him all the details of this in- 
terview, with which I was completely dazzled.” 

Our author’s account of the Russians and their government is far from be- 
ing favourable ; but we can afford room only for this brief anecdote, which 
would appear to contain all the principles of political economy that are fashion- 
able in that meridian. ‘I was once in the house of a Moldavian landowner of 
Bessarabia, whose lands bring him in about ten thousand rubles a-year. The 
conversation turned onagriculture. ‘“ What !” exclaimed a Russian who was 
present ; “ your wig! ps you but ten thousand rubles a-year ? Nonsense : 
put it into my hands, I warrant you twice as much.” “ That would be a 
very able thing, if it could be done,” said the landlord ; “I flatter myself 
I am tolerably well-versed in these matters, and yet I have never been able to’ 
discover any possible means of increasing my income.” 

«« How many days do your peasants work ?” said the Russian. 

Thirty.” 

“ That’s not enough : make them work sixty. What breadth of land do the 
till for you 1” “So much.” “ Double it.” And so he went on throu 
the other items of the inquiry, crying, ‘ Double it !—double it!” We could 
not help heartily laughing. But the Russian remained perfectly serious, and I 
am sure he thought himself as great a man as Cancrine himself. I really regret 
that I did not 
illustrious financier.’ 


him, had he taken lessons in economics in the office of that} |ther. 


PROSPER MERIMEE. 
(Concluded). 
There is a certain grace in giving a challenge, which habit alone bestows. 


«« The gentleman is a new comer at court,” said Commi “and perhaps 
might have difficulty in finding a third. Out of consideration for him | will con- 
tent myself with a second.’ 

« With some difficulty, Mergy contracted his lips into a smile. 

«Impossible to be more courteous,’ said the Baron. ‘It is really a pleasure 
te deal with so accommodating a cavalier as M. de Comminges.’ 

«You willfrequire a rapier of the same length as mine,’ resumed Comminges; 
‘I can recommend you Laurent, at the Golden Sun, Rue de la Feronnerie: be 
is the best armourer in Paris. Tell him you come from me, and he will treat 
ou well.’ 

Having thus spoken, he turned upon his heel, and rejoined the group he had 
ately left. 

“ «I congratulate you, M. Bernard,’ said Vaudreuil; ‘you have acquitted 
yourself admirably. Exceedingly well, indeed. Comminges is not accustomed 
to hear himself spoken to in that fashion. He is feared like fire ; especially 
since he killed Canillac: for as to St Michel, whom he killed a couple of months 
, he did not get much credit by that. St. Michel was not particularly skil- 
ful, whilst Canillac had already slain five or six antagonists, without receiving 
ascratch. He had studied at Naples under Borelli, and it was said that Lan- 
sac had bequeathed him the secret thrust with which he did so much harm. 
To be sure,’ continued the Baron, as if to himself, ‘ Canillac had my the 
church at Auxerre, and trampled on the consecrated wafers: no wonder he was 
punished.’ 

“Mergy, although far from amused by this conversation, thought himself 
saa to continue it, lest a suspicion offensive to his courage should occur to 

audreuil. 

«+ Fortunately,’ he replied, ‘I have pillaged no church, and never touched a 
consecrated wafer in my life; so I have a risk the less to run.” 

‘Another caution. When you cross swords with Comminges, beware of 
one of his feints, which cost Captain Tomaso his life. He cried out that the 
point of his sword was broken. ‘Tomaso instantly guarded his head, expecting 
acut; but Comminges’s sword was perfect enough, for it entered, to within a 
foot of the hilt, Tomaso’s breast, which he had exposed, not anticipating a 
thrust. But you fight with rapiers, and there is less danger.’ 

« T will do my best.’ 

«Ah! one thing more. Choose a dagger with a strong basket-hilt; it is 
very useful to parry. I owe this scar on my left hand to having gone out obe 
day without a poniard. Young Tallard and myself had a quarrel, and for want 
of a dagger, I nearly lost my hand.’ 

«“¢ And was he wounded ”’ inquired Mergy. 

««] killed him, thanks to a vow I made to St Maurice, my patron. Have 
some linen and lint about you, itcando no harm. One is not always killed 
outright. You will do well also to have your sword placed on the altar during 
mass. But you are a Protestant. Yet another word. Do not make it s point 
of honour not to retreat ; on the contrary, keep him moving; he is short-win- 
ded ; exhaust his breath, and, when you find your opportunity, one good thrust 
in the breast and your man is down. 

“There is no saying how long the Baron would have continued his valuable 
advice, had not a great sounding of horns announced that the king was about 
to take horse. The door of the apartment opened and his Majesty and the 


|Queen mother made their we equipped for the chase. Captain George , 


= oom just left his lady, joined his brother, and clapped him joyously on 
oulder. 

««- By the mass!’ he cried, ‘ thou art a lucky e! see this young- 
ster, with his cat’s mustache ; he has but to show hineelf, poor fe the ladies are 
mad afterhim. The handsome Countess has been talking about you for the 
last quarter of an hour. Come, good courage! Durin hunt, keep by her 
stirrup, and be as gallant as you can. But what the devil’s the matter with 
you! Are you ill? You make as longa face asa preacher at the stake. 
Morbleu ! cheer up, man !’ 

«+ T have no great fancy to hunt to-day,’ said Bernard ; ‘and I would ra- 


“<If you do not hunt,” whispered Vaudreuil,‘ Comminges will think you 
are afraid.’ 

««* J am ready,’ said Mergy, ing hishand across his burning brow, and 
lresolved to wait till after the hunt to inform his brother of his adventure. 


* What disgrace,’ though the, ‘ if Madame de Turgis suspected me of fear ; i 
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pS pag that the idea of an approaching duel prevented my enjoying the 
c 


During the hunt, Bernard swerves not from the side ef the Countess, who 
aecords him various marks of favour, and finally dismisses Comminges, who 


had also escorted her, and has a tete-a-tete ride with her new admirer. She) |sary 


well knows that a duel is in the wind, and dreads it, for Mergy’s sake. Hope- 
less of his escape with life from the projected combat, she tries at least to save 
his soul, and makes a bold attempt at his conversion. But on that head he is 
deafevento her voice. Baffled, she essays a ep army : 

« * You heretics have no faith in relics '’ said Madame de Turgis. 

“ Bernard smiled. 

“+ And you think yourseives defiled by touching them ?’ she continued. 
* You would not one, as we Roman Catholics are wont to do ?’ 

«« « We hold the custom useless, to say the least.’ 

‘ Listen. A cousin of mine once a relic to neck, 
at twelve paces fired at the dog an arquebuse charged with slugs.’ 

“ And the dog was killed 

Not touched.’ 

“ Wonderful ! I would fain mae such a relic.’ 

‘*« Indeed !—and you would carry it?’ 

“« ¢ Undoubtedly—since the relic saved the dog, it would of course—— 
But stay, is it quite certain that a heretic is as good as a Catholic’s dog !’ 

‘« Without listening to him, Madame de Turgis hastily unbuttoned the top of 
her closely fitting habit, and took from her bosom a little gold box, very flat, 
suspended by a black ribbon. +‘ Here,’ she said,—‘ you promised to wear it. 
You shall return it me one day.’ 

“ «Certainly. If Iam able.’ 

« ¢ But you will take care of it? No sacrilege! You will take the greatest 
care of it !’ 

“ «T have received it from you, madam.’ 

“ She gave him the relic, and he hung it round his neck. ; 

«A Catholic would have thanked hand that bestewed the holy talis- 


man, 
«“ Mergy seized her hand, and tried to raise it to his lips. 
“« No, no ! it is too late.’ 
«Say not so! Remember, I may never —_ have such fortune.’ 
“ « Take off my glove,’ said the lady. hilst obeying, Mergy thought he 


felt a slight pressure. He imprinted a burning kiss on the white and beautiful |t 
hand.” 


Frank andjfree were the dames of the ninth Charles's court. Faithless in the 
virtues of the relic, feverishly excited by the novelty of his situation, and by 
the preference the Countess has shown him, which has given life a tenfold val- 
ue in his eyes, Mergy passes an agitated and sleepless night. When the Lou- 
vre clock strikes eight, his brother enters his apartment, bringing the necessary 
weapons, and vainly endeavouring to conceal his sadness and anxiety. Ber- 
— examines the sword and dagger, the manufacture of the famous Luno of 

oledo.” 

“« With such good arms,’ he said, * I shall a able to defend myself.’ 
Then showing the relic given him by Madame de Turgis, and which he wore 
concealed in hie bosom, ‘ Here too,’ he added with a smile, ‘is a talisman 
better than coat of mail against a sword-thrust.’ 

« Whence have you the bauble !’ 

“+ Guess.’ And the vanity of eens frees’ by the fair, made him 
= — forget both Comminges and the duelling sword that lay naked be- 


«“ «T would that crazy Countess gave it you ! May the devil confound 
her and her bor ” 

“ «Tt is a relic for tion in to-day’s encounter.’ 

«She had better have worn her gloves, instead of parading her fine white 

rs.”’ 

“ * God preserve me,” cried M , blushing deeply, ‘ from believing in Pa- 
pist relics. But if I fall to-day, teat have her know that I died a fy this 
upon my heart,’ ’ 

“ Folly !’ cried the Captain, shrugging his shoulders. , 

‘+ « Here is a letter for my mother,’ said Mergy, his voice slightly tremulous. 
George took it without a word, and approaching the table, opened a small Bi- 
hle, and seemed busy ing whilst his brother completed his toilet. On the 
first page that offered itself to his eyes, he read these words in his mother's 
haudwriting ; ‘ ist May 1549, my son Bernard wasborn, Lord, conduct him 
in thy ways! Lord, shield him from all harm !’ George bit hie lip violently 


green seal, bearing a Cupid with finger on lips, and the Spanish word, Callad, 
enjoyining silence. 

e best picture of the massacre of St Bartholomew we have read in a 

k of fiction, is givenby M. Merimee, in small compass and without unneces- 
horrors. Less than an hour before its commencement, the Countess in* 
forms her lover of the fate reserved for him and all of his faith. She urges and 
implores him to abjure his heresy ; he steadfastly refuses—and she, her love 
redoubled by his courageous coustancy, conceals him from the assassins. In 
the disguise of a monk, he escapes from Paris, and makes his way to La Ro- 
chelle, the last stronghold of the persecuted Protestants. On the road, he 
falls in with another refugee, the lanzknecht Captain Dietrich Hornstein, simi- 
larly disguised and bound to the same place. re is an excellent scene at a 
pouty inn, where four ruffians, their hands reeking with Protestant blood, 
compe) the false Franciscans to baptise a pairof pullets by the names of carp 
and perch, that they may not sin by eating fowl on Friday. M at last lo- 
ses patience, and breaks a bottle over one of their heads ; and a t ensues, 
in which the bandits are worsted. The two Huguenots reach La Rochelle, 
which is soon afterwards besieged by the king’s troops. In a sortie, Bernard 
forms an ambuscade, into which his brother unfortunately falls, and receives a 
mortal wound. Taken into La Rochelle, he is laid upon abed to die; and, 
refusing the spiritual assistance of Catholic priest and Protestant minister, he 
accelerates his death by a draught from Hornstein’s wine flask, and strives to 
comfort Bernard, who is frantic with remorse. 

“ He again closed his eyes, but soon re-o) them and said to Mergy : 
‘Madame de Turgis bade me assure you of her love.’ He smiled gently. 
These were his last words. In a quarter of an hour he died, without appearing 
to suffer much. A few minutes later Beville expired in the arms of the monk, 
who afterwards declared that he had distinctly heard in the air the cries of joy 
of the angels who received the soul of the penitent, whilst subterraneous de- 
mons responded with a yell of triumph as bore away the spiritual part of 
Captain George.” 

_* It is to be seen in any history of France, how La Nove left La Rochelle, 
disgusted with civil wars and tormented by his conscience, which reproached 
— for bearing arms against his king; how the Catholic army was compelled 
to raise the siege, and how the fourth peace was made, soon followed by the 
death of Charles IX. 

“ Did Mergy console himself! Did Diana take another lover! I leave it 
to the decision of the reader, who thus will end the romance to his own lik. 


hy hie oounteyanen, 6. Merimee’s short tales are the most esteemed of his 
writings. He produces them at intervals much too long to please the editor 
and readers of the periodical in which they have for some time appeared,—the 
able and excellent Revue des Deus Mondes. Once in eighteen months, or two 
years, he throws a few pages to the public, which, like the starved hound to 
whom a scanty meal is tossed, snaps eagerly at the gift whilst growling at the 
niggardliness of the giver: and the publisher of the Revue knows that he may 
safely print an extra thousand copies of a number containing a novel by Pros- 
per Merimee. Now and then, M. Merimee comes out with a criticiem of a 
foreign book. His last was a review of “ Grote’s Greece,” and he has also 
written a paper on “ Borrow’s Spanish Rambles.” A man of great erudition 
and extensive travel, he is thoroughly master of many languages, and, in writ- 
ing about foreign countries and people, steers clear of the absurd blunders in- 
to which some of his contemporaries, of respectable talents and attainments, 
not unfrequently fall. His English officer and lady in Colomba are excellent ; 
very different from the absurd caricatures of Englishmen one is accustomed to 
see in French novels. He is equally truthful in his Spanish characters. A 

eat lover of things Spanish, he has frequently visited, and still visits, the 

eninsula. Jn 1831 he published, in the Revue de Paris, three c ing let- 
ters from Madrid. The action ef most of his tales in Spain or 
ca, or the South of France, although he now and then dashes ot Parielan o0- 


ith this he has unquestionablyfhad ample opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed, for he is a welcome guest in the best 2 of the French capital. Still 
we must hope there is some flaw in the through which he observed the 
igey world of Paris. The « Vase Etrusque” is one of his sketches of modern 
rench life, in the style of the «« Double Meprise,” but better. It is a most 
amusing and spirited tale, but unnecessarily immoral. Had the heroine been 
virtuous, the interest of the story would in no way have suffered, so far as we 
can see ; and that which attaches to her, as a charming and unhappy woman, 
would have been augmented. This opinion, however, would be ed on the 


and threw down the book. Bernard observed the gesture, and imagining that 
some impious thought had come into his brother’s head, he gravely took up 
the Bible, put it in an embroidered case, and locked it in a drawer, with every| 
mark of great respect. 

« «Tt is my mother's Bible,’ he said. oii 

« « The Captain paced the t, but made no reply.” 

According to the established rule in such cases—a rale laid down for the es- 

ial behoof, benefit, and accommodation of romance writers—the hero of a 
dred duels falls by the maiden sword of the tyro, who escapes with a slight 
wound. So signal a triumph makes the reputation of Mergy. cakes 

His wound healed, and all danger of persecution by the powerful family of 
Comminges at an end, he reappears at court, and finds that he has in some sort 
inherited the respect and consideration formerly shown to his defunct rival. 
The politeness of the ralliaes is as overpowering as their envy is ill concealed ; 
ang, as to the ladies, in those days the character of a successful duellist was 
a sure passport to their favour. rawgprovincial, so lately unheeded, has 
but to throw his handkerchief, now that he has dabbled it in blood. But the 
only one of these sanguinary sultanas on whom Mergy bestowsa thought, is 
not to be found. 

In vain does he seek, in the crowd of beauties who court his gaze, 8 mary 
cheek, blue eyes, and raven hair of Madame de Turgis. Soon after the duel, 
she had left Paris for one of her country seats, a departure attributed by the 
charitable to grief at the death of Comminges. Mergy knows better. Whilst 
laid up with his wound, and concealed in the house ot an old woman, half doc- 
tress, half sorceress, he detected a masked lady, whom he recognised as De 
Turgis, performing for his cure, with the assistance of the witch, certain mys- 
terious incantations. They had procured Comminges’s sword, and ru it 
with scorpion oil, “ the sovereign’st thing on earth” to heal the wound the 
weapon had inflicted. And there was also a melting of a wax figure, intended 
as a love charm ; and from all that passed, Be could not doubt tat the 
Countess had set her affections onhim. So he waits patiently, and one mern- 
ing, whilst his brother is reading the « Vie tres a de el,” and 
he himself is taking a guitar lesson from the Signor Uberto Vi a wrin- 


kled duenna brings him a scented note, closed with a gold thread, and a 


other side of the Channel, and set down as a piece of English prudery. And 
perhaps, instead of grumbling at M. Merimee for making the Countess Mathilde 
the mistress of St. Clair—which nothing compelled him to do—we ought 
thankfully to acknowl his moderation in contenting himself with a quiet 
cp between unmarried persons, instead of favoring us with a flagrant case 
lof adultery, as in the Double Meprise,” or initiating us into the very profane 
ws wey of operatic figurantes, as in ‘ Arsene Guillot.” Even in France, 
where he is so greatly and justly ad:nired, this last tale was severely censured, 
as bringing before the public eye phases of society that ill bear the light. Fi- 
delity to life in his scenes and characters is a high quality in an author, and one 
possessed in a high degree by M. Merimee ; but he has been sometimes too 
bold and cynical im the choice and treatment of his subjects. “ La Partie de 
Tric-trac,” and “ L’Enlevement de la Redoute,” are amongst his happiest ef- 
forts. Both are especially remarkable for their terse and vigorous style. We 
have been arp onl! extracts from “ Charles [X.”—for it is a great favorite 
of ours—and although well known and much esteemed by all habitual readers 
of French novels, it is hitherto, we believe, untranslated into English. But 
we shall still make room for— 

« T rejoi regiment on the evening of 4th September. I found 
the Colonel at the bivouac. At first he seoniond me seteten y ; but after 
reading General B.’s letter of recommendation, he changed his manner, and 
spoke a few obliging words. He presented me to my captain, who had just re- 
turned from a reconnoissance. This captain, whom I had little opportunity te 
become acquainted with, was a tall dark man, of hard and repulsive phys:ogno- 
my. He had been a private soldier, and had won his cross and his epaulets on 
the battle-field. His voice, hoarse and weak, contrasted strangely with his 

tic stature. They told me he was indebted for thie singuiar voice to 
bullet that had passed completely through his body at Jena. 

“On hearing that I came from the school at Fontainbleau, he made a wry 
face, and said, ‘ My lieutenant died yesterday.’ urderstood that he meant 
to say, ‘ You are to replace him, and you are not able.’ A sharp word rose to 
my 4 but I repressed it. 

« moon rose behind the redoubt of Cheverino, situate at twice can- 
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non-shot from our bivouac. She was large and red, as is common at her ris- 
iog ; but that night she seemed to me of extraordinary size. For an instant 
the black outline of the redoubt stood out against the moon's brilliant dise, re- 
sembling the cone of a volcano at the moment of an eruption. 

« An old soldier who had stood near me, noticed the colour of the moon. 
‘ She is very red,” he said ; * ’tis a sign that yon famous redoubt will cost us 
dear.’ [ was always superstitious, and this augury, just at that moment, af- 
fected me. I lay down, but could not sleep; I got up and walked for some 
time, gazing at the immense line of fires covering the heights beyond the vil. 
lage of Cheverino. 

“When I deemed my blood sufficient cooled by the fresh night air, J re- 
turned to the fire, wrapped myself carefully in my cloak, and shut my eyes, 
hoping not to re open them till daylight. But sleep shunned me. Insensibly 
my thoughts took a gloomy turn. I said to myself, that I had not one friend 
amongst the hundred thousand men covering that plain. If I were wounded, 
I should be in an hospital, carelessly treated by ignorant surgeons. All that I 
had heard of surgical operations returned to my memory. My heart beat vio- 
lently ; and mechanically [ arranged, as a species of cuirass, the handkerchief 
and portfolio that I carried in the breast of my uniform. I was overwhelmed 
by fatigue, and continually fell into a doze, but as often as I did so, some sin 
ister idea awoke me witha start. Fatigue, however, at last got the upper 
hand, and [ was fast asleep when the reveille sounded. We formed up, the 
roll was called, then arms were piled, and according to all appearance the day 
was to pass quietly. 

“ Towards three o'clock an aid-de-camp arrived with anorder. We resum- 
ed our arms ; our skermishers spread themselves over the plain: we followed 
slowly ; and in twenty minutes we saw the Russian pickets withdraw to the 
redoubt. A battery of artillery took post on our right hand, another on our 
left, but both considerably in advance. They opened a vigorous fire upon the 
enemy, who replied with energy, and soon the redoubt of Cheverino disappear- 
ed behind a cloud of smoke. 

‘*« Our regiment was almost protected from the Russian fire by a ridge. 
Their bullets, which seldom came in our direction—for they preferred aiming 
them at the artillery—passed over our heads, or at most sent earth and peb- 
bles in our faces. 

«« When we had received the order to advance, my captain looked at me 
with an attention which made me pass my hand two or three times over my 
young mustache, in the most cavalier manner I could assume. I fealt no fear, 
save that of being thought to feel it. These harmless cannon-balls contributed 
to maintain me in my heroic calmness. My vanity told me that | ran a real 
danger, since I was under fire of a battery. I was enchanted to feel myself so 
much at my ease, and I thought wita what pleasure { should narrate the cap 
ture of the redoubt of Cheverino in the drawing-room of Madam de B-—, 
Rue de Provence. 

** The colonel passed along the front of our company and spoke to me. 

«« Well!’ he said, ‘you will see sharp work for your first affair.’ 

TI smiled most martially, and brushed my coat-sleeve, on which a ball, fallen 
about thirty paces from me, had sent a little dust 

«Tt seems the Russians perceived how small was the effect of their round 
shot, for they replaced them by shells, which could reach us better in the hol- 
low where we were posted. A tolerably large fragment of these knocked o 
my shako and killed a man beside me. 

“+I congratulate yeu,’ said the Captain, as I picked up my shako. “ You 
are safe for to day.’ I knew the military superstition which holds the maxim 
Non bis in idem to be as applicable on a battle-field as in a conrt of justice. 
I proudly replaced my shako on my head. ‘ An unceremonious way of making 

ople bow,’ said I, as gaily as I could. Under the circumstances, this poor 
joke appeared excellent. ‘I congratulate you,’ repeated the captain; ‘ you 
will not be hit again, and to-night you will command a company, for I feel that 
my turn is coming. Every time | have been wounded, the officer near me has 
received a spent ball, and,’ he added in a low voice, and almost ashamed, ‘ all 
their names began with a P.’ 

“T affected to laugh at such superstitions. Many would have done as I did— 
many would have been struck, as I was, by these prophetic words. As a raw 
recruit I understood that I must keep my feelings to myself, and always ap- 
pear coldly intrepid. 

‘ After half an hour the Russian fire sensibly slackened; then we emer 
from our cover to march against the redoubt. Our regiment was cornposed of| 
three battalions. The second was charged to take the redoubt in flank on the 
side of the gorge ; the two others were to deliver the assault. I was in the 
third battalion. 

«On appearing from behind the sort of ridge that had protected us, we were 
received by several volleys of musketry, which did little harm in our ranks. 
The whistling of the bullets surprised me: I turned my head several times, 
thus incurring the jokes of my comrades, to whom the uoise was more familiar. 
+ All things considered,’ said I to myself, ‘a battle is not such a terrible thing.’ 

** We advanced at storming pace, preceded by skirmishers. Suddenly the 
Russians gave three hurras, very distinct ones, and then remained silent, and 
without firing. ‘ I don’t like that silence,’ said my captain ‘It bodes us lit- 
tle good.’ I thought our soldiers rather too noisy, and I could not help inter- 
nally comparing the tumultuous clamour with the imposing stillness cf the 
enemy. 

“ We rapidly attained the foot of the redoubt : the palisades had been brok- 
en, and the earth ploughed by our cannonade. With shouts of « Vive /’Empe- 
reur ! louder than might have been expected from fellows who had already 
shouted so rnuch, our soldiers dashed over the ruins. 

“I looked up, and never shall I forget the spectacle I beheld. ‘The great 
mass of smoke had arisen, and hung suspended like a canopy twenty feet above 
the redoubt. Through a gray mist were seen the Russian grenadiers, erect be 
hind their half-demolished parapet, with levelled arms, and motionless as sta- 
tues. I think I still see each individual soldier, his left eye riveted on us, the 
right one hidden by his musket. In an embrasure, a few feet from us, stuod a 
man with a lighted fuse in his hand. 

«JT shuddered, and thought my last hour was come. ‘The dance is goi 
to begin,’ cried my captain. +Good-night.” They were the last words 
heard him utter. 

«The roll of drums resounded in the redoubt. I saw the musket muzzles 
sink. I shut my eyes, and heard a frightful noise, followed by cries and groans. 
I opened my eyes surprised to find myself still alive. The redoubt was again 
enveloped in smoke. Dead and wounded men lay all around me. My ca 

tain was stretched at my feet ; his head had been smashed by a cannon-ball, 
and I was covered with his blood and brains. Of the whole company, only six 
men and myself were on their 


legs. 
« A moment of stupefaction follewed this carnage. Then the colonel, put- 


ting his hat on the point of his sword, ascended the parapet, crying ‘ Vive 
UEmpereur !’ He was instantly followed by all the survivors. I have noclear 
sseslloction of what then occurred. We entered,the redoubt, I know not how. 
They fought hand to hand in the middle of a smoke so dense that they could 
not see each other. I believe I fought too, for my sabre was all bloody. At 
last I heard a shout of victory, and, the smoke diminishing, I saw the redoubt 
completely covered with blood and dead bodies. About two hundred men in 
French uniform stood in a group, without military order, some loading their 
= others wiping their bayonets. Eleven Russian prisoners were with 
them. 

“ Our colonel lay bleeding on a broken tumbril. Several soldiers were at- 
tending to him, as I drew near—‘ Where is the senior captain!’ said he toa 
sergeant. The sergeant shrugged his shoulders in a most expressive manner. 

‘And the senior lieutenant!’ «Here is Monsieur, who joined yesterday,’ 
replied the sergeant, in a perfectly calm tone. The colonel smiled bitterly. 
* You command in chief, sir,’ said he to me ; ‘ make haste to fortify the gorge 
of the redoubt with those carts, for the enemy is in force ; but General C. will 
send you a support.’—* Colonel,’ said I, « you are badly wounded.’— Foutre, 
mon cher, but the redoubt is taken.’ ” ; 

“Carmen,” M. Merimee’s latest production, appeared a few months since 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which appears to have got the monopoly of his 
pen, as it has of many of the cleverest pens in France. ‘* Carmen” is a grace- 
ful and animated sketch, in style as brilliant as anything by the same author— 
in the character of its incidents less strikingly original than some of his other 
tales. It is a story of Spanish life, not in cities and palaces, in court or camp, 
but in the barranca and the forest, the gypsy suburb of Seville, the woodland 
bivouac and smuggler’s lair. Carmen is a gypsey, a sort of Spanish Esme- 
ralda, but without the good qualities of Hugo’s charming creation. She has 
no Djali; she is fickle and mercenary, the companion of robbers, the instiga- 
tor of murder. She inveigles a young soldier from his duty, leads him into 
crime, deceives and betrays him, and finally meets her death at his hand. M. 
Merimee has been much in Spain, and—unlike some of his countrymen, who 
apparently go thither with the sole view of spying out the nakedness of the 
land and making odious comparisons, and who, in their excess of patriotic 
egotism, prefer Versailles to the Alhambra, and the Bal Mabille to a village 
fandango—he has a vivid perception of the picturesque and characteristic, 
of the couleur locale, to use the French term, whether in men or manners, 
scenery or costume, and he embodies his impression in pointed and spark- 
ling phrase. As an antiquarian and linguist, he unites qualities apernag for 
the due appreciation of Spain. Well versed in the Castilian, he also dis- 
plays a familiarity with the Cantabrian tongue—that strange and difficult 
Vascuense which the Evil One himself, according to a provincial proverb, 
spent seven years of fruitless Jabor in endeavouring to acquire. And he 
patters Romani, the mysterious jargon of the gitanos, in a style no way in- 
ferior—so far as we can discover—the Bible Borrow himself. That gentle. 
man, by the bye, when next he goes a missionarying, would find M. Meri- 
mee an invaluable auxiliary, and the joint narrative of their adventures 
would doubtless be in the highest degree curious. The grave earnestness 
of the Briton would contrast curiously with the lively half-scoffing tone of 
the witty and learned Frenchman. Indeed, there would be danger of persons 
of such opposite character falling out upon the road, and fighting a mortal 
duel, with the king of the gypsies for bottle-holder. ‘The proverbial jeal- 
ousy between persons of the same trade might prove another motive of 
strife. Both are dealers in the romantic. And “Carmen,” related as the 
personal experience of the author during an archeological tour in Anda- 
lusia in the antumn of 1839, is as graphic and fascinating as any ‘chapters 
of the great tract-monger’s remarkable wanderings. 


THE SILVER MINERS OF PERU. 

Tux number of Indian lives sacrificed in the mines of Peru, during the last 
three centuries, is estimated by some writers at nine millions! At the close of 
the second century of slavery, an attempt was made by the natives to shake 
off the brutal yoke ofthe Spaniards; and in 1780 an Inca was actually elected, 
in whose person, it was fondly hoped, those glories of the old emperors were 
to revive which had been quenched in blood by Pizarro. The attempt was 
unfortunate, and the patriot king and his family were executed with circumstar- 
ces of terrific barbarity Another effort cost a hundred thousand lives, includ- 
ing the slaughter of the whole inhabitants of a town—twenty-two thous- 
and men, women, and children—by the iasurgents. Then came the ris- 
ing of the Creoles themselves (the descendants of Europeans,) and the war of 
independence ; in which the Indians took, generaily, the popular side, although , 
when an opportunity occurred, they massacred indiscrimiaately all white men 
—vowing not to leave a white dog or a white fowl alive, and in their fanatic 
hatred even scrapingthe whitewash from their walis! The war of indepen- 


idence overthrew the Spanish dominion, and established a republic ; but although 


the Indians still remained the Pariahs of the country where they were once mas- 
ters, their condition and prospects were and are, greatly changed by the results 
of the contest. They learned the art of war, and the use of gunpowder and its 
manufacture; and every man who was armed by the belligerents, preserves 
his musket, and keeps it religiously in some recess, biding his time. The 
Creoles have not been taught wisdom by the fate of the Spaniards. The re- 
publicans are as tyrannical as the monarchists; aud the day will assuredly 
come when the trampled Indians will writhe up in their frantic despair, and de- 
luge the country with blood anew. 

In that day their chances of success will be considerable. With arms, mili- 
tary habits, and, strange as it may seem, treasure, their still overwhelming 
numbers wil] tell upon their tyrants; and it would be hazardous to say that Peru 
will not, at some early period, be once more, for however short a period, under 
the government of the Incas. Under such circumstances, the character of the 
people presents a subject of the deepest interest; and our readers will perh 
thank us for directing them to the best recent authority, the travels of 
Tschudi in Peru. 

Three hundred years of oppression, we are informed by this author, have im- 
pressed their melancholy stamp upon the feelings and manners of the people.— 
They are unsocial, gloomy, and meditative ; they are fond of dark colours in 
their dress ; and though indifferent to most other things, the wild sad wail of 
the reed-clarionet draws tears from the eyes. They drink great quantities of 
iptoxic ating liquors, and chew habitually a substance called chicha—answering 
in some respects to tobacco, and in others to opium ; but notwithstanding, they 
live to a great age. Instances are not rare of their attaining to one hundred 
and twenty or one hundred and thirty years, and our author himself knew an 
Indian who had at that time attained the goodly age of one hundred and forty- 
two. This patriarch had regaled tidibell cn chicka for ninety years, without 
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is a great supply, of metal, the ordirary number of mine-workers is more than 
tripled. The Indians labour with a degree of patient industry, which it would be 
vain to expect from European workmen similarly circumstanced. This ob- 
servation applies to the hapiers in particular. Content with wretched food, and 
still more wretched lodging, the hapire goes through his hard day’s work, par- 
taking of no refreshment but coca, and at the end of the week (deduction being 
made for the food, &c. obtained on credit from the minero), he possibly finds 
himself in possession of only a single dollar.’” This or whatever sum he pos- 
sesses, he usually spends on intoxicating liquors on Sundays and other holidays, 
on which occasions he is rude and quarrelsome, and commits fearful acts of 
inischief—intellectual darkness here, as among the railway excavators of Eng- 
land, producing excesses which are a scandal to the general community. 
‘When an unusually abundant produce of the mines throws extra payment 
into the hands of the mine lapourers, they squander their money with the most 
absurd extravagance, and are excellent customers to the European dealers in|, 
dress and other articles of luxury. Prompted by a ludicrous spirit of imita-) 


W 


‘uments relating to his trial, and to appeal to the mercy of the king. He pro- 


then viceroy of Peru, who sought to possess himself of the mine. 
generosity and benevolence, Salcedo had become a great favourite with the 
Indian population, and the viceroy took advantage of this circumstance to accuse 
him of high treason, on the ground that he was exciting the Indians against the 
anish government. Salcedo was arrested, tried and condemned to death.— 
hilst he was in prison, he begged to be permitted to send to Madrid the doc - 


posed, if the viceroy would grant his request, that he would pay him the daily 
tribute of a bar of silver, from the time when the ship left the port of Callao 
with the docaments, until the day of her return. When it is recollected that at 
that period the voyage from Callao to Spain occupied from twelve to sixteén 


‘months, some idea may be formed of the enormous wealth of Salcedo and his 


mine. The viceroy rejected this proposition, ordered Salcedo to be hanged, 
and sent out for Puno to take possession of the mine. 
‘Burt this cruel and unjust proceeding failed in the attainment of its object. As 


tion, the Indian, in his fits of drunkenness, will purchase costly things which soon as Salcedo’s death-doom was pronounced, his mother-in-law, accompanied 
he can have no possible use for, and which he becomes weary of after an hour's! by a number of rela*ions and,friends, repaired to the min, flooded it with water, 
possession. I once saw an Indian purchase a cloak of fine cloth, for which he! destroyed the works, and closed up the entrance so effectually, that it was im- 
paid ninety-two dollars. Hethen repaired to a neighbouring tavern, where he) |possible to trace it out. They then dispersed; but some of them,who were after- 
drank till he became intoxicated, and then, staggering into the street, he feil |wards captured, could not be induced, either by promises or tortures, to reveal 
down and rolled in the kennel. On rising, and discovering that his cloak was the position of the mouth of the mine, which to this day remains undiscovered. 
besmeared with mud, he threw it off, and left it in the street, for any one who’ Aj] that is known about it is, that it was situated in the neighbourhood of Cerro 
might choose to piok it up. Sach acts of reckless prodigslity are of daily oc-|\de Laycacota and Canauchari.’ 

currence. A watchmaker in Cerro de Pasco informed me that one day an in-), It may appear strange that a poor Indian girl, the daughter of a mine-labourer, 
dian came to his shop to purchase a gold watch. He showed him one, observ-' -ouid bring such adowery to her husband ; but the following revelation will ac- 
ing that the price was twelve gold ounces (two hundred and four dollars), and 


. a “ | count for the circumstance, and if viewed with reference to the probable des- 
that it would probably be too dear for aim. The Colo paid the money. and| itinies of the natives which we have hinted at, will be considered of importance. 


took the watch ; then, after having examined it for a few minutes, he dashed it) 
on the ground, observing that the thing was of no use to him. When the In- 
dian mumer possesses mouey, he never thinks of laying by a part of it, as neither 
he nor any of his family feel the least ambition to improve their miserable way 
of life. With them, drinking is the highest of ali gratifications, and in the 
enjoyment of the preseut moment they lose sight of all considerations 
for the future. Even those Cholos who come from distant parts of the coun- 
try to share in the rich harvests of Cero de Pasco, return to their homes as 
ery, as when they left them, and with maners and morals vastly deteriora- 
ted. 


The employer of the labourers, whether Europeans or Creoles, it would ap- 
pear, are neither more amiable nor more rational. They are called mineros.— 
‘The majority of the mineros are descendants of the old Spanish families, who, 
at an early period, became possessors of the mines, whence they derived enor- 
mous wealth, which most of them dissipated in prodigal extravagance. At the 
present time, only avery few of the mineros are rich enough to defray, from 
their own resources, the vast expense attending the operations of mining.— 
They consequently raise the required money by loans from the capitalists of 


| 


| 


‘Notwithstanding the enormous amount of wealth which the mines of Peru have 
valready yielded, and stiil continue to yield, ouly a very small portion of the 
silver veins have been worked. It is a well known fact, that the Indians are 
aware of the existence of many rich mines, the situation of which they will 
‘never disclose to the whites, nor to the detested mestizos. Heretofore, mining 
has been to them all toil and little profit, and it has bound them in chains from 
which they will not easily emancipate themselves. For centuries past the 
knowledge of some of the richest silver mines has been, with inviolable secrecy, 
transmitted from father to son All endeavours to prevail on them to divulge 
these secrects have hitherto been frui:less. In the village of Huncayo, there 
lived, a few years ago, two brothers, Don Jose and Don Pedro Yriarte, two of 
the most emment, mineros of Peru. Having obtained certain intelligence that 
in the neighbouring mountains there existed some veins of pure silver, they sent 
a young man, their agent, to endeavor to gain further information on the subject, 
‘The agent took up his abode in the cottage of a shepherd, to whom, however, 
‘he gave not the slightest intimation of the object of his mission. After a little 
time, an attachment arose between the young man and the shepherd's daughter, 
and the girl promised to disclose to her lover the position of a very rich mine. 


Lima, who require interest of 100 or 120 per cent., and moreover, insist on On a certain day, when she was going out to tend her sheep, she told him to 
having bars of silver at a price below standard value. To these hard condi-| follow her at a distance, and to notice the spot where she would let fall her 
tions, together with the custom that has been forced upon the miners of paying | manta ; by turning up the earth on that spot, she assured him he would find the 
their labourers in metal, at times when it is very abundant, may be traced the} mouth of amine. The young man did as he was directed, and after digging 
cause of the mirerable system of mine-working practised in Verro de Pasco.— fora little time, he discovered a mine of considerable depth, containing rich 
To liquidate his burdensome debts, the minero makes his |ibourers dig as much) ore. Whilst busily engaged in breaking out the metal, he was joined by the 
ore as possible from the mine, without any precautions being taken to guard girl’s father, who expressed himself delighted at the discovery, and ofered to 
against accidents. The money-lenders, on the other hand, have no other secu-| assist him. 


rity for the recovery of their repayment than the promise of the minero, and fer they had been at work for some hours, the old Indian handed to his 
a failure of the usual produce of mines expose them to the risk of losing the) companion a cup of chicha, which the young man thankfully accepted. But 
money they have advanced. | he had no sooner tasted the liquor than he felt ill, and he soon became con- 

‘Under these circumstances, it can searcely be expected that the character, vinced that poison had been mixed with the beverage. He snatched up the 
and habits of the minero should qualify him to take a high rank in the social bag containing the metal he had collected, mounted his horse, and with the ut- 
scale. His insatiable thirst for wealth continually prompts him to embark in| most speed galloped off to Huancayo. There he related to Yriarte all that had 
new enterprises, whereby he frequently loses in one what he gains in anotber.| occurred, deseribed as accurately as he could the situation of the mine, and 
After a mine has been worked without gain for a series of years, an unexpected died on the followingnight. Active measures were immediately set on foot to 
boya probably occurs, and an immense quantity of silver may be extracted.—) trace out the mine, but without effect. ‘Ihe Indian and all his family had dis- 
But a minero retiring on the proceeds of a boya is an event of rare occurrence. |. 


A vain hope of increasing fortune prompts him to risk the certain for the un. || 
certain ; and the result frequently is, that the once prosperous minero has noth- | 
ing to bequeath to his children but a mine heavily burdened with debt. The 
persevering ardour of persons engaged in mining is truly remarkable. Un-| 
checked by disappointment, they pursue the career in which they have embark- 
ed. Even when ruin appears inevitable, the love of money subdues the warn-, 
ing of reason, and hope conjures up, from year to year, visionary pictures of 
riches yet to come. 

‘Joined to this infatuated pursuit of the career once entered on, an inordinate 
ses for cards and dice contributes to ruin many of the mineros of Cerro de 

asco. In few other places are such vast sums taken at the sable, 
for the superabundance of silver feeds that national vice of the Spaniards and 
their descendants. From the earliest hours of morning, cards and dice are in 
requisition. The mine-owner leaves his silver stores, and the shopkeeper for | 
sakes his counter, to passa few hours every day at the gaming-table; and 
card-playing is the only amusement in the best houses of the town. The ma- 
jordomas, after being engaged in the mines throught the whole day, assemble 
with their comrades in the evening round the gaming-table, from which they| 
often do not rise until six in the morning, when the bell summons them to. 
resume their subterraneous occupation. They not unfrequently gamble 
away their share of a boya before any indication of one is discernible in the 
mine. 

The enormous prizes, however, which individuals sometimes stumble on in 
this great lottery, serve as a temptation which can hardly be resisted. For in- 
stance, ‘the owner of the mines of San Jose requested the viceroy Castro, 
whose friend he was, to become godfather to his first child. The viceroy con- 
sented, but at the time fixed for the christening, some important affair of state 
prevented him from Day the capital, and he sent the vice-queon to offi- 
ciate as his proxy. To render honour to his illustrious guest, the owner 


appeared, and the mine was never discovered.’ 


Before closing this interesting book, we must present a view of the great 
mining city referred to in the above extracts. ‘Having traversed the long and 
difficult route from the capital of Peru, by way of the wild Cordillera to the 
‘jevel heights of Bombon, and from thence having ascended the steep, windi 
acglivities of the mountain chain of Ulachin, the traveller suddenly betolds in 
‘the distance a large and populous city. This is che celebrated Cerro de Pasco, 
famed throughout the world for its rich silver mines. It is situated in 10 de- 
grees 48 minutes south latitude, and 76 degrees 23 minutes west longitude, and 
at the height of 13,673 feet above the sea level. It is built in a basin-shaped 
hollow, encircled by barren and precipitous rocks. Between these rocks, diffie 
‘cult winding roads or paths lead down to the city, which spreads out in irregu- 
jar divisions , surrounded on all sides by little lagunes, orswamps. The pleasing 
impression created by the first view of Cefro de Pasco from tke heights is very 
greatly modified on entering the town. Crooked, narrow, and dirty streets are 
bordered by rows of irreguiarly-buiit houses ; and miserable Indian huts about 
close against well-built dwellings, whose size and structure give a certain Euro- 
pean character to the city when viewed from a distance. ithout bestowing a 
glance on the busy throng which circulates through the streets and squares, 


| the varied styles of the buildings sufficiently indicate to the observer how 


‘many different classes of people have united together to found, in the tropics, 
‘and on the very confines of the perpetual snow. a city of such'magnitude, and 
of so motely an aspect. ‘The wild barrenness of the surrounding scenery, and 
the extreme cold of the rigorous climate, the remote and solitary position of the 
‘city, all denote that one common bond of union must have drawn together the 
diversified elements which compose the population of Cerro de Pasco. And 
jso it really is. In this inhospitable region, where the surface of the evil pro- 
duces nothing, nature has buried boundless stores of wealth in the bowels of 


the earth, and the silver mines of Cerro de Pasco have drawn people from all 


of the world to one point, and for one object,’ 


‘ ad 
Che Anglo American. 
ever tasting a drop of water, and from his boyhood had mastivated coca at least||San Jose mines laid down a triple row of silver bars along the whole eo | \y 
three times a-day. It is likewise remarkable that these aged persons have al-| it was no very short distance) from his house to the church. Over t ya 
ways fine black hair, which with the Indians never turns white, and very seldom ver pavement the vice-queen accompanied the infant ,to the church where ) 
even gray. They likewise retain their teeth to the last. ‘The silver mines are it was baptised. On her return, her munificent host presented to her the 4 ? 
worked, and must always be so, by Indians. The following is Dr Tschudi’s| whole of the silver road, in token of his gratitude for the honour she had con- 4 
account of the labourers :— ferred on him.’ But the miaeros were not always allowed to enjoy their + 
‘The working-class of miners is composed of Indians, who throng to Cerro wealth. ‘Don Jose Salcedo, a poor Spaniard, who dwelt in Puno, was in love \ 

: de Pasco from all the provinces, far and near, especially when boyas are ex-) witha young Indian girl, whose mother promised, on condition of his marrying ! 
pected. Attimes, when the mines are not very productive, the number of) her daughter, that she would show him a rich silver mine. Salcedo fulfilled the ; 4 
Indian labourers amounts to between three and four thousand ; but when there! condition. obtained possession of the mine, and worked it with the greatest suc- at i 

cess. The report of his wealth soon roused the envy of the Count de Lemos, “te 
it 
4 
be i 
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| 
| 
| 
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THE POLITE ARTS, USEFUL AND PRACTICAL. |\\\G04, and moved and enraptured the hearts of the successive generations that 
Tee No x. Tr “ If we admit that such was the tendency of those productions, then shall 
og In my desultory and irregular way, I will take the liberty of returning to “we clearly understand the meaning and object of this profession of sculp- 
Ta the proposition that the Fine Arts are really useful as pictorial vehicles of in-|“ture and painting, as well as of the minuteness and ree | of details, which 
f : struction. I do so for the purpose of giving some additional and interesting il- ‘rendered them so complete, so much life-like, and we perceive more than 
5 lustration of the position I have assumed in the premises. “ever that that object was undoubtedly the education of the people.”’ 
ft I propose, therefore, to give further proof that, from the earliest dates of the || The beauty and eloquence of the extract must plead excuse for its length. I 
earliest cultivated people, long before printing was ever dreamed of, pictorial Would be willing to rest my whole cause on it ; for what the Christian religion 
representations were adopted and in use as the best and most popular method of), @Pproves and fosters, no Christian can condemn or despise. In its service and 
imparting information concerning men and events. for its propagation, the Fine Arts have labored and will continue so to labor, 
n one of my letters I referr nerally to the Peruvians, Aztecs, &c, as pra homane and perseveringly ; and by that connexion are they sanctified 
so many proofs of the former popularity of pictorial and hieroglyphic teaching, D . : sas alt 
and inferred therefrom that oe a a of instruction een received|| will have occasion to return to Mr. Bostiniere in my next. 
and acknowledged as an excellent substitute for, and aid to, books and newspa- ——_—— 
pers in the diffusion of knowledge among men. LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEY- 
{ shall, therefore, with a view to strengthen my position that the Fine Arts RAND. (Continued. 
are practically useful, call to my aid two very interesting authors whose works|| Notwithstanding the elegant flattery of Talleyrand, and the base servility of 
are now before the public. Barras, Bonaparte at this epoch had sagacity enough to see that the govern- 
Many of your readers wil] have, no doubt, perused and enjoyed that very||ment was not sufficiently embroiled by the parties into which it was div ided 
eable and instructive work by Eliot Warburton, “‘ the Crescent and the//and those who were opposed to it, to render any movement on his part safe or 
Cross,” so lately introduced to the American public by the clever and enter-|/expedient. He determined to wait till France, fatigued by faction, would hail 
prizing publishers, Wiley and Putnam. with unanimity his elevation to political power, and accordingly the expedition 
Speaking of his voyage onthe Nile, our author mentions a tomb called’ e Egypt was projected, and he departed to pave the way to his future dictator- 
Ip by 


Beni Hassan, worthy of atteation, as containing some of the most curious and new Victories. ; 
ancient painted tombs in the world. He says that within a short distance of is departure seemed to be the disappearance of the genius of his 
this town is the Speos Artemidos or Diana’s Cave, embellished with “ the fig-||country. Victory and success departed with him. The Minister of Foreign 
ure of a scribe introducing bearded strangers, shod with sandals, into the pre-||Affairs, no longer supported by so powerful an auxiliary, soon found himself and 
sence of a chief officer of the Pharaoh.” the government involved in difficulties. The congress of Rastadt, which had 
With this pictorial souvenir of the olden time, representing, as it is sup-|| met to settle the basis of a general peace, was dissolved by the influence of 
posed, the arrival of Joseph’s brethren from Canaan, asa basis for his specula-|| Great Britain. 
tion, what light will not its examination shed upon the traveller’s mind in|| The conferences with that power, which had been opened at Lille, proved 
relation to days so remote, men so illustrious, and events so absorbing and in-||to be delusive. France, distracted by internal dissensions, and deprived of the 
teresting ! services of her greatest general, was regarded as an easy ubjcot of subjugation. 
[ Again, Mr. Warburton informs us, that Abydus, now Arafat, possesses some|| War ensued, which, on the part of Great Britain, was considered as war to 
fi bas-reliefs and paintings, + ag delicately cut and as fresh as if executed yester-||the knife. Europe, which had been on the eve of pacification, was again in 
f day,” and that here also Mr. Banks discovered the important table of the kings, flames. Victory deserted the French flag, The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
‘i which has aided students of Egyptian history and antiquities so much in their||now became the object of popular attack. He wascharged with the responsi- 
4 bility for all the difficulties of the situation ; and although, by the dissensions 


labor and researches. 
The value and interest of this pictorial or hieroglyphic printing with colors||of the government, he was almost excluded from its deliberations, he was over- 
mirror of|/whelmed by the Press with accusations for its faults. Sieyes, who had just 


and on stone, whereby we are enriched with a faithful and enduring 
benegee then entered the Directory, demanded his dismissal, which was feebly opposed 


Lil the past, four thousand years ago, may be gathered from the followin, ) 
Hf of our oriental adventurer. Speaking of the tombs of the kings at Thebes, he|/by Barras and the other Directors, when, by acoup d’etat aimed by the legisla- 
ture against the executive, three members of the Directory were removed. 


observes. 
« The whole circumstances of ancient Egyptian life with all its vicissitudes |/The Jacobin party, encouraged by this state of things, now raised violent cla- 
may be read in pictures out of these extraordinary tombs, from the birth, through||mours against Talleyrand, who, perceiving that a new crisis was approaching, 


the joys and sorrows of life, to the death ; the lamentations over the corpse,||prudently resigned. : 
Although the resignation was accepted with acknowledgments from the Di- 


the embalmer’s operations, and finally the judgment and immortality of the 
soul.” rectors sufficiently complimentary to the retiring minister, yet his retreat was 

So, also, by pictorial representations found so perfect, beautiful and complete,|| followed by such a torrent of accusations from the press and the public that he 
in the buried streets and halls of Herculaneum and Pompei, are we carried||found it necessary to publish a vindication, which appeared under the title of 
back to the palmy days of the Seven Hilled mistress of the world, and her lux-||Eclaircissemens donnes a mes concitoyens. {n this pamphlet he reviewed his 
urious tributaries, and introduced as if contemporaries to the actors and events||public acts during his ministry, and defended them. The charges universally 
of those remote and eventful times. circulated and eredited of his insatiable desire for wealth, and the unscrupulous 

Thus are we made familiar with the public and domestic habits of extinct||manner in which he was used to gratify it, he passed over in silence. tgp 
nations, and in a manner more pleasing. striking and instructive than books or! |it would have been difficult to have replied to it ina satisfactory manner. To 
prints could offer. No Livy, Horace, Cicero, or Pliny, could have introduced||the charges of Royalism, which then rendered him much more obnoxioas than 
us to the men and things of their day so agreeably, graphically, and impressive-||any of the objectionable modes of obtaining money with which he was accused, 
ly as do the rich and gorgeous frescos, rare and well-preserved sculptured walls |he answered with on spirit and success. After enumerating all the causes 
and statues, domestic ornaments and utensils, of these old and exhumed)|for cape vt must be detested by the Bourbons and the party of the emigra- 
cities. tion, he — 

Thus on the banks of the mysterious and worshipped Nile, as on the classic|| ‘‘ In the present excitement of the public mind there are but three supposi- 
shores of the blue Mediterranean, does the artist find his divine art to have||tions possible ; either the Republic will be established in the midst of the pres- 
been the most popular and enduring vehicle uf knowledge and pleasure, and|/ent chaos, or we shall fall back into confusion and anarchy ; or in fine, royalty 
may proudly and repeatedly refer to the constant testimony of mankind, and||will resume its sway over us with increased tyranny and a Livery 
the sanctifying stamp of great antiquity, as his best passports to honor and en-||other supposition appears to me a mere chimera, and surely | am sufficiently 
couragement. committed against the last two. The fate to which the one or the other would 

We are also told by Dr. Ruschenberger, in his interesting “ Voyage around||consign me is well known. It is, therefore, demonstrated, a thousand times 
the World,” speaking of the island of Elephantina and Sia Yu Cria, the residence||proved that I have not, and cannot have, any other desire than for the establish- 
of the king of Siam, that, glory na dipia 

«« The walls were painted in numerous quaint res in light colors, repre- t is impossible for an impartial biographer to give t diplomatist cred- 

igh Thai. it for sincerity in these He well A than he, that 


“senting events in the history of Guatama and the magnificent kingdom of e ns 
“How much did these walls express, had we been able to comprehend their||there was another side to the political dilemma. He knew that at the moment 
“language.” he wrote what we have quoted another solution to the situation was floating 
I would not dwell so lovingly on this branch of my subject did I not desire to|/over the waters of the Mediterranean, who would assuredly return, under one 
keep prominently before the minds of my readers, the utility of pictorial illus-||pretext or another, to seize the helm of the state, and sway the destinies of 
trations, so that if necessary the ‘cui bono,” the real substantial benefits, may|| France. rte 
prove instrumental in giving the required direction to their tastes and prefer-|| Six months after the tion of Talleyrand, landed at Frejus, 
ences. I want these essays to act upon the people, and to contribute towards|jon his a return from Egypt. The Directorial government was 
making, however partial their effect, the Fine Arts and their ministers popular, fim 8 crisis. alleyrand hastened to put himself in communication with him. 
and useful. Sieyes, then occupying an influential position, had formerly had a difference 
: Mr. L. C. Bostiniere, has furnished so interesting an article in the United|| with Bonaparte, which had not beenreconciled. Talleytand devoted himself 
ao about a rapprochment between two personages, whose co-operation he 


States Catholic Magazine, for the present month, on the subject of Glass- 
Painting, that I cannot refrain from quoting at some length a portion of his knew to be necessary for the fulfilment of his designs, and succeeded. He 
remarks. Confident do I feel that they will command attention and respect. prevailed on the weak and vacillating Barras to retire from the Directory, 
He observes : at the critical moment when his absence was necessary, and having gained over 
“ The idea already mentioned, and which we wish to develope here, is, that||Sieyes and Roger Ducos, he effected the dislocation of the government. Fouche 
“previous to the discovery of the art of printing, when the sacred records in the||used his best exertions to keep the Jacobins quiet, while Talleyrand com- 
dates of manuscripts could be procured and read by a very few persons only,||pleted his werk by tranquillizing the moderate party, over which he never 
“churches, adorned with all the riches of architecture, statuary and painting,||ceased to exercise a considerable influence. Ina word, the revolution of the 
“stood, as it were, like magnificent bibles written in stones, gems and gold, for|| 18th Brumaire was planned and executed. : 
“the use of the poorer people, always open, always eloquently and energetically||_ The reward for his zeal and wise counsels was soon conferred on him. The 
“proclaiming the mysteries of man’s destiny from the creation to the redemption| |Consular government was established on the 22nd November, 1799, and a week 
“which created him anew ; always presenting in the reproduction of sonie pa- ards Talleyrand assumed his place in the Hotel des Affaires Etrangeres. 
“rable of the gospel, or in the pious traditions of some poetic legend,||The establishment of the Consulate was hailed with an expression of joy and 
‘« lessons of morality and virtue. All the arts were thus enlisted for these pur-||hope by all France. Glory, order, and liberty, these three national ob. 
‘ s. ljects, the combination of which is so rare, seemed to be combined. Such was 
“ Thus have we seen statuary and architecture announcing to the people the||the illusion of the moment, an illusion soon to be dispelled, for it speedily be- 
“first part of that divine homily, which will end in a brilliant and impressive||came evident that liberty was obliterated from this triple combination. But r 
“peroration descending from the gorgeously stained glasses of the long chour||glory remained. The splendour of victory dazzled the eye of the nation, and . 
‘‘windows, each stone with its sturdy voice, each color with its symbolical mean- dying moans of freedom were overpowered by the artillery which an- 
‘ing, blending in admirable concert with the multifarious inspirations around, the triamph of Marengo. Such, however, was France ; a country of 
coe oor than citizens, ever ready to submit to the yoke, if only it be cov- 


“composed and perfected the various parts of that soul stirring oration which 
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In the office of Foreign Affairs Talleyrand exercised over the first Consul a 
salutary influence. He won upon him by the vivacity of his admiration for his 
talents, which was most sincere, as well as by the accordance of their opinions 
at that time. He rarely left him, and when he was obliged by indisposition, in 
the summer of 1801, to go to the waters of Bourbon |’Archambaud, he wrote 
to Bonaparte :— 

“I leave Paris full of regret at being removed from you, for my devotion to 
the grand views which animate you is not without its use in promoting their ac- 
complishment. But,” added he, “even if what you think of, what you medi- 
tate, and what I behold you do, were only a spectacle to me, I should still feel 
my present absence the most severe privation.” 

_ Sharing in the various projects in which the First Consul engaged, he aided 
him, in a very at degree, in the restoration of religious order in the country, 
by his successful negociation of the Concordat. It was on this occasion that 
he succeeded in procuring a private brief, to which we have already alluded, 
authorizing him togresume the civil state, an authorization, however, which 
Talleyrand had in fact assumed ten years before. 

_ The victories of Marengo and Hohenlinden led to, and facilitated the nego- 

ciation for a general peace, which was brought by Talleyrand toa conclusion, 
which appeared satisfactory. The treaty a iaciin, which extended to Ger- 
many the influence of the Revolution, by secularizing the ecclesiastical princi- 
palities ; the treaty of Amiens, by which England was brought to acknowledge, 
the conquests of France. and the effects of the Revolution on the Continent ; 
the conference of lyons by which the Cisalpine republic was constituted, were 
the great diplomatic measures in which, at this epoch, Talleyrand was the 
chief negociator. 
_ Although limited by his office to the administration of Foreign Affairs, his 
influence was felt scarcely less in the internal settlement of the nation. After 
the general amnesty was granted to the emigrants, his example and his influ- 
ence contributed to rally round the Consular Government many persons of sta- 
tion and character in the old regime. In short, his prudence aod moderation 
were felt as a salutary check upon the spirit of his colleagues, while the refine- 
ment of his manners, and the nobleness of his descent, rendered him more ac- 
“oe to the established aristocracies of Europe. 

f he had his share of the good attending the new government, he was not, 
at the same time, exempt from a participation in its evil movements. Drawn 
ou by the universal tendency of all powers unaccompanied by adequate respon- 
sibility to enlarge its field of action, and taking advantage of the enthusiasm 
which the splendour of his military successes had created in his favour, Bona- 
parte began already to undermine the public liberties. ‘The orators of the Con- 
stituent, who had theorised so eloquently on the subject of national rights, and 
denounced so bitterly the encroachments of absolutism, and all the tribunes of 
the Convention, now transformed into courtiers, vied with each other in the ar- 
dour and the zeal with which they aided tho first Consul in the immolation of 
one liberty after another, liberties which had but lately cost so much blood, and 
so many tears. The ex-bishop of Autun was not the least obsequious of 
the agents of the aspirants to a military dictatorship. It must, however, 
be admitted that these liberties and rights, now so easily surrendered, 
had not as yet acquired a practical existence. They were acknowledged on 
paper, but had not yet passed into action ; and it may be said, in palliation, if 
not in defence, of those who gave themselves up to the rule of the future Em-) 
peror, that if a despotism must have existed at all, it was better and less hu- 
miliating to submit to the victor in a hundred battles, surrounded with glory, 
and covered with laurels, than to sink under the knives of a band of cut-throats,| 
or yield to the regime of licentious charlatans, courtezans, and robbers. | 

But, unfortunately for the memory of Talleyrand, all his compliances can- | 
not be so easily palliated. The most indulgent view which can be taken of his 
share of the proceedings which terminated in the death of the Duc D'Enghien,| 
leaves an indelible stain upon his name. Afier the re-commencement of the 
war, nad greg of the emigration engaged in various plots, directed against the’ 
new of the State. Several attempts at assassination are said to have’ 
been detected in time, and prevented. ‘The friends of Napoleon say that the’ 
depositions of the servants of George Cadoudal were, by a misconstruction, | 
supposed to implicate the Duc D'Enghien, when in reality, the party hinted at 
was Pichegru. It is probable, however, that Bonaparte, goaded by the perpet-. 
ual danger to which his person was exposed, especially after the explosion o' 
the infernal machine, in 1802, was eager to seize any distinguished object on 
whom his vengeance could be wreaked, and whose fate might strike terror into 
the Royalist party. The young prince, innocent of all purpose against the 
French ruler, engaged in field sports within a day’s journey of the frontier, was 
basely seized, in violation of all the principles of international law, brought to 
the Chateau of Vincennes, and after the mockery of trial, shot, under pretence 
of being an accomplice of those who had plotted against the life of the First 
Consul. Talleyrand was then Minister of Fenvien Affairs, and in the ordinary 
course of his official business, must be presumed to have been the agent through, 
and by whom, this atrocious proceeding was taken. It is not denied that the, 
seizure of the Duc D‘Enghien, on a foreign territory, was accomplished by his 
order. In this act he was guilty of a flagrant violation of a sacred principle 
of the rights of nations. If, in the fury of his resentment, and for the safety 
of his person, the First Consul disregarded those laws which are the only safo- 
guard for a weaker state, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, whose peculiar office 
rendered the observance of these laws his special duty, cannot be defended for 
having acted in defiance of them. 


is, it must be admitted, no positive that Talleyrand was consulted as to 
the bloody act perpetrated in the ditch of the Castle of Vincennes, and that 
the natural gentleness and moderation 4 his character would in the absence of 
f, raise a presumption against such a supposition. 

PAlthough ae epnailes evidence has been made public that Talleyrand was 
privy, much less a consenting party to this i ing, are 
many circumstances which raise a strong presumption in favor of the supposi- 
tion, that he tacitly acquiesced in the purposes of the First Consul, cer- | 
tainly did not protest —— the proceeding, either before or after its perpetra- 
tion. Let us examine his part in the affair more closely. 

In the course of the examination of Pichegru, Georges Cadoudal, and their 
confederates, it was declared by several of them, that a Prince of the House of 
Bourbon was expected in Paris, to direct their movements, and that he only’ 
waited a suitable moment to arrive. As the intention of these parties to direct 
their attack t the person of the First Consul, was not concealed, Bona-| 
parte was excited to a pitch of indignation, which exceeded accowel 


ration. 
It was acknowledged that a plot had been formed to assail bim in one of his 


jdoubt, as such, in his des 


lcustomary drives in the neighborhood of Paris, when escorted by his usual 
guards. And to his project it was affirmed a Bourbon Prince was a party. Un- 
der these circumstances, the First Consul came to the resolution, to strike ter- 
ror into the Royalists by a signal act of vengeance. He made no concealment 
of his purpose. He repeated it to all who had access to him, and it would be 
preposterous to suppose that Talleyaand, his Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
most — adviser, could be ignorant of it. He used to repeat in his excite- 
ment, that 

“A Bourborn was no more to him than Pichegru or Moreau, and even much 
less ; that these princes imagining themselves inviolable, wantonly exposed & 
crowd of inferior persons, of every rank, in the execution of their designs, while 
they continued themselves in fancied security beyond the territory of France ; 
that they would find themseives wrong in imagining that a foreign soil gave 
them protection ; that he would at last seize one of them, and order him to be 
shot as a common malefactor ; that in attacking him they would soon learn who 
they had to deal with, and that he would show them that he would have as lit- 
tle scruple in shedding the blood of a Bourborn fas of one of the lowest of the 
Chouans; that he would show the world he was no respecter of persons, 
that those who would draw down on their heads his formidable hand, should 
feel the weight of it whosoever they might be, and that after having shown 
himself the most clement of men. he would prove, that on sufficient}provocation, 
he migh became the most terrible.” 

In these moods, although he scarcely endured contradiction, persons were 
found in the government who did not fail to let him perceive that they did not 
share such sentiments. Although his colleagues in the consulate, Lebrun and 
Cambaceres. maintained silence, the latter especially, made his approbation of 
such designs sufficiently apparent. Fouche was then high in his councils.— 
This minister, — generally towards a lenient policy, had, nevertheless, 
personal reasons for desiring to see the actual government irretrievably com- 
mitted against the Bourbons, and therefore not unwillingly acquiesced in the 
necessity of making an example. Taljleyrand, although by nature opposed to 
cruelty, had an irresistible disinclination to contradict or oppose the government 
under which he acted. Accordingly, he expressed the same opinion as Fouche, 
saying that too much had already been done to conciliate the Royalists—that 
the party of the Revolution had even been offended and estranged by the favour 
and indulgence which had been extended to them, and that in fine, it was ne- 
cessary to punish them severely, and without exception of persons. 

It is true that at this time the precise object of the intended blow had not 

been selected, much less seized ; but the acquiscence, and even the direct coun- 

- hey minister, in favour of such an act of vengeance, is not the less 
oubtful. 

The design of astriking act of vengeance to be wreaked upon a Bourbon 
Prince was then clearly adopted, and with the concurrence and counsel of Tal- 
leyrand. Some days later, Bonaparte, enraged at his inability to discover and 
seize the prince who he was persuaded was only waiting a favourable occasion 
to attack him, was sitting in cabinet with Talleyrand. and Fouche, when he 
jcalled on them to enumerate for him the various members of the exiled family, 
and to name the places where at that moment they were residing. ‘They re- 
plied that Louis XVIII. and the Duke D’Angouleme were at Warsaw, the 
Count D’Artois and the Duke de Berri at London, that all the prinees of Conde 
were also at London, except one, who was staying at Ettenheim, a place on 
the Rhine, not far from Strasbourg. 

On inquiring the character of this one, he was told that he was the youngest 
and most enterprising of the family, the Duke D’Enghien. On further inquiry 
it appeared that in the immediate neighbourhood of Ettenheim, were stationed 
certain Englishmen, Messrs Taylor, Smith and Drake, who were believed to be 
—_— employed to foment jintrigues against the government. The mind of 

apoleon was instantly struck with the conviction that this was the “French 
prince mentioned in the depositions or confession of Georges Cadoudal and 
his associaties, and the seizure of the person of the Duke was at once decided 


on. 

Talleyrand, as we have just said, was nt and assisting at this council. 
Putting this fact in pastel with policy of exe- 
cuting some act of on the exiled family, there cannot remain & 
doubt that he gave the sanction of his authority to the seizure of the Duke 
d’Enghien, the violation of the law of nations involved in that proceeding. 

The circumstances of the seizure are well known—a subaltern of gend’ar- 
merie was sent previously to colleet information and make a reconnaissance of 
the place. This individual found access in disguise to the house which the 
prince inhabited, and forming an acquaintance with the domestics, learned that 
the prince was frequently absent, sometimes for several successive days, and 
that on such occasions he was usually accompanied by a person whose name, 
ill pronounced, probably, by the German servants, and Ss by the 

nd’arme, was mistaken by the latter for Dumourier, reported, without 
to Paris, The individual referred to was in 
fact the Marquis de Thumerry, a French emigrant, and a friend of the young 
prince. It was added that on the occasion of this excursion from Ettenheim, 
the prince sometimes visited Strasbourg. 

These particulars, and many others, being in the despatches of the 
officer of gend armes, the seizure of the Duke D'Enghien was resolved upon, 
carried into effect, and immediately followed by his execution. All the cir- 
cumstances of this notorious proceeding are well known. 

The question which concerns us at present is, to what extent Talleyrand 


sumption t this. It was not necessary that Talleyrand, when he coun- 
iselled retaliation, should qualify his advice by annexing the condition that be- 
fore the was inflicted, it should be fully ascertained that the object 


on which it was to fall, was really one of the offenders. Such a condition 
would have been regarded, and justly so, as involving an insult on the justice 
and faith of the government with which he acted. 

Admitting that Talleyrand had originated the project of ing the Duke 
d’Enghien, contrary to the law of nations, on a neutral and friendly territory, 
prompted by a suspicion which might reach the limits of belief that the Duke 
was head of a conspiracy formed in Paris against the life of the First 
Consul, it does not therefore follow that—as Minister of Foreign Affairs, un- 


der @ virtual sovereign as little scrupulous as Bonaparte, he, a man sdinitted 
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ut it may t when eyrand lent himself to this infraction o must be regarded as an accomplice in the murder. That he approved and even 
international right, and caused the illegal seizure of the person of the prince,he was counselled some act of vengeance and retaliation on the Royalists, and against fy 
not in the secret of the ultimate intentions of Bonaparte respecting him. ‘There a member of the royal family, cannot admit of a doubt. But it may be affirm- By 
ed that the spirit of common justice must have prompted him to require, that re | 
before a capital punishment were inflicted, the guilt of the accused should be 
established by proper evidence before competent judges; and above all, that - 
opportunity of establishing his innocence should have been given to the prison- \ 
er. 
In the conferences te which we have referred, there is nothing to raise a pre- # 
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to be of mild and lenient character, one eminently endowed with foresight and 
caution, one who certainly had no advantage in staining his hands with the 
blood of a Bourbon, and who, on the contrary, might well believe it possible 
that political changes might produce at a later period a terrible retribution for, 
such an act—it does not follow that such a man would advise that the prince, 
thus accused, instead of being confronted with his alleged accomplices, sup- 
plied with the means and opportunity of proving his innocence, if innocent he 
were, and tried with the forms and solemnities of justice, should be committed 
to the hands of eight ignorant soldiers, who were not even informed more than 
a quarter of an hour previously of the nature of the proceeding they were call-| 
ed upon to take, and whose sentence bore such evident marks of being a mere | 
compliance with the order of a military superior, that it could not for very 
shame be inserted in the Mon:teur until after it had been metamorphosed inte. 
something having more semblance of legality and justice. 
It must be admitted that the consummation of this crime in the Castle of 
Vincennes presents so many marks of the direction of military authority, pro- 
voked to violence by irritating suspicions, that the charge against Talleyrand of 
being an active party in it ought not to be admitted without the most conclu-, 
sive proofs. 
It has been said that a letter was addressed by the Prince to Bonaparte from 
Vincennes, which, passing through the hands of Talleyrand, was not delivered 
by him to the First Consul until after the murderhad been committed. Sucha 
letter is alluded to in the work of O'Meara, and it is there affirmed that it was 
not received by Napoleon until three days after the death of the prince. 
Against this statement, so far as it atfects Talleyrand, there is more than one, 
conclusive objection. First, Napoleon in this case the highest authority of ail, 
takes upon himself the entire responsibility of the catastrophe of Vincennes in, 
his will, wherein he declares it to have been an act of legitimate self-defence. 
If it were in any way affected by the improper retention of a letter by Talley- 
rand, it is certain that Napoleon, at St. Helena, was in no disposition of mind 
to have sheltered the memory of the Prince of Beneventum at the expense of 
his own, in a question on which he was aware that the present age and posteri- 
ty would pronounce a stern and severe judgment. But secondly, Savary, who 
commanded on the occasion of the execution, declares that this report about 
the letter being written by the prince is erroneous, and among the persons em- 
ployed in the private cabinet of the First Consul none ever saw or heard of 
such a letter. The prince had, as is admitted, after undergoing his first exami 
nation, demanded in writing to have a personal interview with the First Consul. 
But to admit, in the absence of positive proof, that Talleyrand, Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, then at his hotel in Paris, had hindered this interview, or inter- 
cepted the request, would be manifest injustice. Besides which, such a sup- 
position would involve many improbabilities. The passage in the Memoirs of, 
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Jury 3; 
awaited with that assurance then created in all minds, by the long succession of 
victories which had followed the steps of Napoleon. 

When Napoleon was at Ulm, Talleyrand waited at Strasburg. The whole 
Austrian army were soon compelled to lay its arms at the feet of the victor. 
At that moment, foreseeing the issue of the campaign, and regarding the mo- 
ment at hand when a general settlement of Europe would have to be made, 
under the dictation of Napoleon, Taileyrand addressed to the Emperor the 
project of a treaty with Austria, in which he proposed an European arrange- 
ment, characterized by remarkable sagacity and comprehensive views. ‘This 
plan, extant, in the hand-writing of Talleyrand, remained unknown until after 
his death, when it was produced by M. Mignet, before the Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

“It is not my part,” said Talleyrand to Napoleon, “to decide whit is the 


_ best project of war ;—Your Majesty shows that at this moment to your ene- 


mies and to astonished Europe. But desiring to lay at your feet a tribute of 

my zeal, I have meditated on the approaching peace—a subject which, fall- 

ing within the range of my proper functions, has the more especial attractions 

3 me, inasmuch as it is the more closely connected with the happiness of your 
ajesty.”” 

Proceeding to develope his views, he then says, that in Europe there were 
four powers of the first order—France, Austria, England, and Russia ; Prussia 
having been placed in that rank only temporarily by the genius of Frederick II.; 
that France was the only perfect power ( Ja seule puissance parfaite,) because 


||she contained, in a just proportion, the two elements of greatness, which were 


unequally shared among the others—wealth and population ; that Austria and 
England were then the natural enemies of France, Russia being indirectly her 
enemy by the influence of the other two powers, as well as by her designs 
against the Ottoman Empire ; that Austria, so long as she was not in rivalry 
with Russia, and Russia, so long as she remained in contact with the Porte, 
would be easily drawn by England into a common alliance ; that the continu- 
ance of such a system of relations between the great States of Europe would 
prove to be a continual cause of war ; that treaties of peace would be nothing 
but a succession of truces, and the effusion of blood woald be incessant. 

A new system of international relations was, therefore, necessary to give 
durable repose to Europe, a system in which a good understanding between 
France and Austria would be established, in which the interests of Austria 
would be separated from those of England, and put in opposition to those of 
Russia. By this opposition, the independence of the Ottoman Empire would 
be guaranteed, and a new European equilibrium established. Such was the 
problem which was about to be presented. 

The solution proposed for it by Talleyrand was as follows :—To cut off Aus- 
tria from Italy, she was to be deprived of the Venetian territory; to cut her 


O'Meara, to which we have referred, has been said by some to relate not to a ff from Switzerland, she was te be deprived of the Tyrol; to cut her off from 


letter of the } rince, but to one addressed by the French Chargé d’Affaires at Southern Gern any she was to be deprived of Swabia. 


Baden to M. ‘falleyrand in favour of the prince, sent after his arrest and enléve- 


By such measures she 
would be detached from the states then established, or protected by France, 


ment had become known, and not communicated by the foreign minister in time |@Nd there would consequently cease, to be any natural or territorial cause of 


to the First Consul. 


Bat there is no evidence whatever that this was the let-||hostility between her and the French Nation. As a further precaution, the Ve- 


ter alluded to in the words attributed by O'Meara to Napoleon at St. Helena,||metian territory was to be erected into a small republic, which would stand be- 


nor that such a letter was written at all, or if written that it arrived before the 
death of the prince. 


tween Austria and the kingdom of Italy. Having thus despoiled Austria of 
territories, s0 extensive on the one side, it was proposed to indemnify her by 


In fine, it is utterly impossible to admit that such an execution could have. corresponding accessions on the other, in order that she should bave no future 


taken place on the sole authority of the foreign minister, without the express) 
order of the First Consul. 

Meanwhile, whatever may ultimately prove to be the truth regarding this sad 
affair, the memory of Talleyrand must forever bear a serious part of the blame 
with which history must visit it, for it is certain that he provoked, counselled, 
and justified the arrest, and if he did not foresee all the consequences of it, it 
is, at least, necessary to show, either that they were bronght about without his 
knowledge, or that he took all available means of preventing them. 


pretence for an attempt to recover what she would have lost. It was, there- 
fore, proposed to extend her limits towards the East, and to annex to her do- 


minions states on the banks of her own great river,—Wallachia, Moldavia, 


Bessarabia, and the chief part of Bulgaria. 

By such means he concluded the Germans would be for ever shut out of 
Italy, and the wars which their pretensions had sustained for so many ages 
would cease. Austria, possessing the entire valley of the Danube, and a part 


If it be |of the countries washed by the Black Sea, would be the immediate neighbour 


affirmed that his vindication may be contained in those memoirs which he has |@nd rival of Russia, while she would be far removed from France, who would 
bequeathed to posterity, but the publication of which is withheld until thirty|/be her ally, secure from rivalry. The Ottoman Empire, by the sacrifice of 
years after his death, it may be objected that it is not likely that he would jeave| |provinces, on which Russia had already laid its powerful hand, wouid purchase 


his memory loaded with so much obloquy for so long a period if he possessed) 
the means of clearly establishing his innocence. 
: In conclusion we must add, that it is certain that the order for execution was, 
not signed by Talleyrand ; that duty had fallen on Murat, who then held the post, 
of Cummandant of Paris. 

That officer, however, revolted from its performance and went to St. Cloud 
to supplicate his brother-in-law, not to impose upon him an act which would! 
stain with murder the uniform he wore. The First Consul, reproving him for) 
his weakness, signed the order with his own hand. 

It is said that this original order, signed with the autograph of Bonaparte is 
in the possession of M. Thiers. 

When the prevalence of conspiracies against the life of Bonaparte was seiz- 
ed as the pretext, first, for rendering the government hereditary in his family ; 
and next for elevating him to the imperial jdignity, Talleyrand was among the 
foremost and most zealous to promote that object, and to demonstrate all the 
advantages which the nation would derive from such a change, especially from 
the facility which would be given to the establishment of permanent relations 
with foreign powers, by assimilating the institutions of France to those of the 
old governments of Europe. The gratitude of the Emperor for all this zeal 
was afterwards manifested, not only by his retaining Talleyrand in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, but by attaching him more nearly to his person in conferring 
on him the office of Grand Chamberlain of France. In this quality he soon 
afterwards followed Napoleon to Milan, and was present there at the ceremony) 
of his coronation as King of Italy. The French Republic having disappeared, 
all those lesser ones which had been made after its image, or which sprung 
from it, disappeared also. Monarchy became the prevailing idea. 

While the descent on England, which was projected from the heights of 


security and a :ong future. England would no longer find alliances on the con- 
tinent, or none, at least, that she could turn to profit. The Russians, forced 
back into their deserts, would carry their restless efforts towards the middle of 
Asia, and the natural course of events would bring them into collision with 
the English, so that the confederates of to-day would be the adversaries of to- 
morrow. 

This splendid project was submitted to Napolcon, at Ulm, after his first 
great victory ; but Talleyrand was too much possessed with its importance to 
allow it to drop, and the day on which he received, at Vienna, the news of the 
victory at Austerlitz, he again wrote to the Emperor :— 

** Your Majesty can now break the Austrian monarchy or re-erect it. ‘The 
existence of this monarchy is indispensable to the future safety of civilized na- 
tions I supplicate your Majesty to read again the project 


‘|that I had the honour of addressing to you from Strasburg ; I venture now, 


more than ever, to look upon it as the best and most salutary plan that can be 
adopted. Your victories render it easy of execution, and I shall be happy if 
you will authorize me to make an arrangement, which, I am convi will 
secure peace to Europe for more than a century.” 


FOLLIES OF THE WISE. 

In poring over the works of the natural philosophers who flourished during 
the seventeenth, and part of the eighteenth century, it has affored us consider- 
able amusement to hunt up the follies and eccentricities with which these 
learned men alternately amused and astonished their friends and themselves. 
The seventeenth century was particularly prolific in such men, among whom 
Kircher, Scholius, and Porta were pre-eminent. They esteemed it perfectly 
congruous to unite mathematics with magic; uatural philosophy with feats of 


Boulogne, was delayed by the slowness of the movements of the French fleets. |juggling and trickings of the senses ; and it may be doubted whether, in seve- 


events were in progress in the East of Europe, which changed the purposes of) 
Napoleon, and suddenly transferred his immense hosts, which menaced Britain 
to the banks of the Rhine. The erection of Northern Italy into a kingdom, 
which followed as a necessary consequence, the elevation of the First Consul 
to the Imperial Throne, awakened the resentment of Austria, which merely 
awaited a pretext for the recommencement of hostilities; Russia was also rea- 
dy to declare herself the moment she saw an advanced guard in arins in South- 
ern Germany, and but for the’ admirable eats of Napoleon, Prussia 
would have fallen into this combination. Napoleon, however, with an eagle! 
eye, saw the cloud from which the thunder was about to burst, and did not he-| 
sitate a moment to abandon his nificent plans on the Channel, and fly like 
lightning to the seat of danger, Talleyrand, the man of peace, followed this! 
genius of victory, ready to consolidate by his counsels, the conquests which he; 


ral instances, science was not pursued more for its marvels, than for the sub- 
stantial benefits it was calculated to confer. The substance was prized only 
for its shadow! The learned of that day thus became the wonder-working 
magicians, who, with an enthusiasin worthy of a nobler end, delighted a select 


jeirele of friends and fellow-philosophers with the illusions which the present 


age ee consigns to the itinerant conjuror, for the delectation of juvenile 
parties. The truth is, philosophy was in its childhood : it had not yet learned 
to put away childish things. Few subjects present us with a more striking il- 
lustration of the immaturity of science, than the manifest tendency to the mar- 
velleus which formed the distinguishing feature of the philosophic character of 
that epoch, The curious bits of clock-work, the phantasmagoric apparatus, 
the ceaseless attempts at ‘ perpetual motion,” and the sundry other contrivan- 
ces, the history of which has come down to us, are melancholy trophies of its 
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misdirected energies. They were toys which advancing years had cast aside; 
and the sketches about to be given, are offered simply to remind us of what 
were the immediate precedents of the brighter light we are now privileged to 


enjoy. 

The learned Jesuit Kircher has been mentioned as among the most eminent 
of these philosophers. From his voluminous writings, and from a huge folio 
volume descriptive of his museum, may be collected some of the devices with 
which he succeeded in surprising and terrifying his acquaintance. His muse- 
um was, in fact, a kind of polytechnic in miniature, only it contained things and 
mechanisms of which our polytechnist is entirely ignorant. Among his auto- 
matic instruments was one which he appears to have greatly delighted in: it 
was a kind of turreted castle. Down the towers a couple of brass balls were 
wont to be rolled, and, surprising to say, in some mysterious manner they re 
appeared at the summit again. ‘The same apparatus then exhibited a scene 
representing a large number of female heads in succession, each displaying a 
different mode of coiffure. While the spectators were wondering when this 
marvellous development of female ingenuity would have an end, suddenly a 
gate woul burst open, and reveal a dismal cave, in which a horrid monster, 
bound with a massive chain, lay bellowing, and vainly endeavouring to tea, 
from his throat the glittering serpent which had coiled it~elf around him. A 
hissing dragon and savage-looking witch made tremendous grimaces at one) 
another from out of little windows in the opposite sides of the cave ; after 
which fearful performances, the chest closed itself up The philo<opher would) 
then further amuse his visitors by a represevtation of Jonah swallowed up by 
the whale: this, we are informed, he succeeded in effecting by constructing a 
small figure of the prophet, having a magnet concealed in one leg, and putting) 
a more powerful one in the interior of the figure of the great fish. Things 
were all ready for the swallowing up of the prophet, and he and the fish were’ 
sent to swim in a basin of water, and presently, before the eyes of the wond-| 
— visitors, poor Jonah would disappear in a twinkling down the fish's 
throat. 

Kircher appears also to have laboured hard to compass the realisation of the 
fable concerning the iron coffin of Mahomet; but in vain: he _has, however, | 
left us a receipt for making a bird which should be suspended in the air; but 
it is to be feared it is rather an exercise of his imagination than an actual pos-| 
sibility. He certainly invented those curious toys now sold by every philoso-| 
phical instrament-maker, known as the “ bottle imps,” consisting of a long) 
glass cylinder full of water, and having little figures of glass inside, which can 
be made to rise and fall by pressure upon the bladder which covers the vessel. 
Among the other remarkables of his museum were little ships which set out, 
from port, performed a miniature voyage, tacked, and returned to harbor again 31 
with divers other hydrau‘ic toys, motions, and mechanisms, in which the child- 
philosopher took a profound delight. Kireher, however, demands an expres- 
sion of gratitude from every one who in his boyheod has been intoxicated with’ 
the mysterious charms of the magic lantern. It was invented by him about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and became a formidable addition to the 
supernatural capabilities of this already marvel doing man. His optical illu-| 
sions were really of a high order; and there may be reason to doubt 
whether some of them were not used for a less legitimate purpose than the | 
playful amusement of his friends. He contrived an apparatus for the pro-| 
duction of aerial figures; and on one occasion he represented the ascen- 
sion of our Saviour, in a manner so life-like, as to strike all who beheld it 
with awe; and they could not be dissuaded from the belief that it was 
real, until they attempted to grasp the figure. Another of his marvels was 
to put his friends into a darkened room, and suddenly to cast a blaze of 
light upon the wall, in the midst of which would be seen the mysterious) 
word ‘+ Beware !” 

Italy, the nurse of the fine arts, at that period teemed with similar col- 
lections of curiosities. ‘The palaces of her nobility were incomplete with- 
out them. The villa of the Cardinal Aldobrandini was a second fairyland, 
possessing beauties natural, artistic, and magical, in no common degree. In’ 
a grotto in the garden the cardinal had constructed all manner of curious) 
rocks, hydraulic organs, and automatic birds: the birds sang and chirped, 
the organs discoursed most eloquent music, and the rocks moved, and melt- 
ed into fountains of water. To these were added several other pageants 
and scenes, in which thunder and lightning, and wind and rain, were mira- 
culously represented. In a word, one who visited it with intense delight 
says, “You could scarcely stir a step without being wetted through ;”, 
which was a very favorite practical joke of the seventeenth century. In, 
one of the rooms of this vile was a copper ball, which was for ever suspend | 
ed in the air, about a yard from the ground, to the great wonderment of the 
spectator. Beneath it was a hole, through which rushed a_ strong blast of air,| 
which buoyed up the copper ball upon its bosom. At the Borghese palace the 
visitor was shown a chair, in which he was politely requested to seat himself; 
and instantly upon doing so, he found himself tightly embraced by the spring- 
ing up of the arms, other pieces starting forwards and pinioning his legs, so 
that he could not release,himself until some one came to his assistance. Win- 
stanley in our own country, had invented a precisely similar captivator. In the 
same palace wasa statue of a saytr, which mimicked the human voice, and 
rolled its eyes and head “ in a manner very terrible to behold.” The museum 
of Settala at Milan was widely celebrated during the same epoch for divers 
kinds of marvel-exciting things, in which objects of natural history took an in- 
ferior rank to some of the ridiculous automatic ingenuities of the day. _ 

Before returning to our own country, let us spend a few moments with J. 
Baptist Porta, the follies of whom it were unjust to omit from a place in our 
catalogue. If ever man deserved the name of wizard, that man was Porta. 
His work on natural magic, well known to most persons, is an extraordinary in- 
stance of the prostitution of an acute and penetrating genius to the mere pur- 
pose of exciting popular wonder. He appears to have been the inventor of the 
camera-obscura ; at any rate, he made use of a device in which its principle 
was involved: he thus, by constructing figures of wood, &c, and placing 
them in a chamber strongly illuminated, filled the side of the apartment in 
which his friends were with spectres, battle-scenes, and hunting representa- 
tions; and he accompanied them, by collusive agency, with all the life of areal 
scene : horns were heard, men and horses dashed across the field, the sun shone, 
the very clouds moved onwards, and the branches of the trees bent before the 

ing wind. Everything in Porta’s house partook of a magical character. 
The drinking vessels were most mysterious : if a person ventured to raise one 
of these dreadful glasses to his lips, shddenly a shower of the liquid would 
burst upon his face, and drench his clothes. Another wonderful glass would 
yield its contents to the thirst of none but him who knew the secret of its con-, 
struction. “ When his friends drank wine out of the same cup which he used,, 
they were mortified with wonder ; for he drank wine, and they only water 
Or when, on a summer’s day, all complained of the sirocco, he would freeze, 


his guests with cold air in the room, or on a sudden let off a fiying dragon, to 
sail alorg with a cracker in his tail, and a cat tied on its back! so that it re- 
quired strong nerves, in an age of apparitions and devils, to meet this great 
\philosopher when in his best humour.” In another apartment, an air-drawn 
dagger would seem to strike at one’s heart ; or one’s limbs would be seen to 
be distorted, swollen, or contracted, or multiplied. Moreover, Porta knew the 
isecret of making a man believe himself to be a bird—no other than a ’ 
\—and attempt to fly; or a fish, and attempt to swim; which was by dosing 
‘with a certain medicine. He covld also make a man drunk or sober at his 
pleasure. When these varied attainments are reflected on, it will not be sur- 
prising that his visitors were almost exclusively his philosophic contemporaries, 
whose moral courage was equal to the contemplation of his supernaturalities. 

Winstanley, the unfortanate architect of the Eddystone lighthouse, was 
Porta's representative in England. In the admirable work of Smeaton upon 
that structure, some particulars are mentioned which refer to the strange 
taste of his predecessor in the work of nicknackeries. Winstanley had a house 
at Littlebury in Essex, which in many respects resembled that of Porta in Italy. 
A slipper, lying carelessly on the floor, if kicked aside, would suddenly give 
birth to a ghastly phantom, which would start up to scare the intruder. His 
arm-chair was, if possible, even a more alarming piece of furniture. “If you 
sat down,” writes Smeaton, “ in a certain arbour by the side of a canal, you 
were forthwith sent out a‘loat into the middle of the canal, from whence it was 
impossible to escape until the mannage drew it back again.” It is stated that 
he subsequently formed a public exhinition at the west end of London of some 
curious water-works, ment oned in the “ Tatler” for September 1709, the ad- 
mission to which was one shillirg. The exhibition appears to have conristed 
of curious jets d'eauz principally. Unhappily his talent for whimsicalities prov- 
ed at length fatal to him, as there is no doubt that the fancifulness of the Ed- 
dystone lighthouse, built by him, was mainly conducive to its destruction. 

The celebrated Sir Samuel Morland was another of the virtuosi of thesame 
epoch. The Lord-Keeper Guilford once dined with this philosopher, and spent 
a pleasant day in the midst of all sorts of wonders. Sir Samuel was then re- 
sident at Vauxhall, and had been at a great expense in filling his house with 
ingenious contrivances. At the dinner in question, a large fountain was made 
to play in the room, and the drinking- glasses each stood under little streams of 
water. The windows, doors, and chimneys were al! the contrivance of the phi- 
losopher, and were of course all of them out of the common way. His muse- 
um must have been worth looking at, for gossip Evelyn, who went to see every- 
thing, has a nore, “I went to see Sir Samuel Morland’s mventions and ma- 
chines, arithmetical wheels, quench-fires, and new harp.” A wonderful con- 
trivance of his was his clock-work cooking-apparatus, which, he says, with 
some dismay, cost him thirty pounds! It contained a fire place and grate, and 
would broil a cutlet, or make a stew, or roast an egg to a nicety. He carried 
this surprising mechanism with him when he travelled ; and at inns, we are in- 
formed, he was his own cook ! 

The e examples may suffice for our purpose. Let it not be imagined that 
in the age in which these wonder raising things and men flourished, the mar- 
vels were regarded, as now, as mere efforts of philosophy in her playful moods : 
jfar from it. There is abundant evidence to show that they occupied a far too 
high and important station in the minds of philosophers. When, therefore, the 
daybreak advanced, they fell to the subordinate position, and assumed the more 
trivial character which properly appertains to them, This is the line, then, 
which is to be drawn between the «follies of the wise” of that day, and the 
amusements of the wise since that time. To both, however, we owe much in- 
structive and delightful recreation, and, in several instances, the first idea of 
implements and apparatus which are now applied to purposes the most useful 
and important. 

THE BUTCHERS OF PARIS. 

Previous to the Revolution, the butchers of Paris were subjected to a num- 
ber of vexatious rules, which have since been condsiderably modified. A great 
improvement was effected in 1810. By a decree of Napoleon in that year all 
private slaughter-houses were abolished, and in their stead five public abattoirs 
under strict regulations were established; and thus, thirty-seven years ago, 
Bonaparte effected for Paris what till this day our legislature has not had the 
intelligence or the fortitude to accomplish for London or any other city. 

To the emperor ulso is owing the institution of a general market for the sale 
of meat; but it is not much prized, and the more respectable butchers keep 
shops throughout the city and environs. ‘The numberof Parisian butchers is 
limited to five hundred. There were but three hundred and ten in 1822. Thir- 
ty of the whole number, designated by the prefect of police, and of whom ten 
are selected from the least influential of their class, nominate a syndic and six 
jassociates. 

The syndic, two associates, and one third of the electors, are renewed annu- 
ally by lot. A butcher cannot establish himself at Paris without the permission 
of the prefect of police, granted by the advice of the syndics and associates ; 


‘jand a guarantee of threc thousand francs is moreover required from a candidate. 


Numerous ordinances of police regulate the relations of the butchers with the 
public, prevent the sale of unwholesome meat, and prescribe the measures to be 
taken for the proper management of the market stalls. 

The traffic in beasts for the provisioning of Paris can only take place at the 

markets of Sceaux and Poissy, the Marche aux Vaches Grasses, and the Halle 
aux Veaux. The bank of Poissy, instituted in 1811, pays ready money to the 
drovers and country cattle merchants for all the purchases made. It is under 
the surveillance of the prefect of the Seine, and its funds are composed of the 
guarantee deposits made by the butchers, and sums accruing from an open cre- 
dit account managed by the said prefect. 
Many of the more wealthy butcaers are addicted to the unlawful commerce 
called vente a la cheville (literally, sale by the piece). They purchase entire 
animals, and sell the meat in detail to their less fortunate colleagues. As this 
jspecies of traffic is considered to be injurious to the levying of duties at the 
\ba riers on live animals which enter the city, it is made illegal, and therefore 
many poor families suffer. A general councilfof the department of the Seine 
prayed for a relaxation of the protective duties in 1838 and 1839. A petition 
of the butchers to the same effect was forwarded in 1840 to the ministers of 
commerce and finance ; but the legislature would not comply to the ively sate 
isfaction of the country graziers, and the displeasure of the consumers. 

The butchers for a loug tme festered a race of gigantic dogs, which harnessed 
to little carts, dragged the meat froin the abattoirs to the shops. Siace this 
ispecies have been proscribed, they have substi uted serviceable steeds, and 
hence we fin] so many butchers among the cavalry of the National Guard. 
Their guard days are days of feasting and indulgence. Afier an ample bre.k- 
los ‘they pass the day in drinking punch, in gambling and in noisy conversation 


consisting of jittle else than the terms of the gaine play. 
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One hne day, iu the suimmer of 1824, 4 butcher returning trom Poissy 10 his 
cart observed before him one of the court carriages, containing her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess de Berry. He wasa liberal, no very zealous partisan of the 
royal family, and thought it would bea glorious thing to outrun, with his good, 
dapple-gray, the six horses of the princely equipage. He starts ata gallop, 
distances her highness, suffers her to resume the a lvantage, commences a 
new contest, and is again the victor: and repeats this exploit many times with 
the same success. The next day, the duchess having sent to him with a polite 
demand to inquire whether he would sell his horse, he replied with haughtiness, 
*] can feed my horses as well as madame: my circumstances allow it.’ This 
could be considered only a piec? of gratuitous insolence, for no dount the duch- 
ess reasonably concluded that the man had been showing off bis horse in the) 
hope of disposing of it to her. The truth is, the Parisian butchers are a coarse) 
unmaonerly set of people, the descendants of a generally cruel and reckless, 
portion of the community. The stall-men and shopkeeping butchers are usu 
ally superior, in point of polish, to the slaughtermen; still, even of them not 
much good can be said. ; 

On the Thursday which precedes Jeudi gras, or fat Thursday, oxen of colos- 
sal size are led to the market of Poissy; and the fattest, ornamented with strea- 
mers, exposed for sale in the middle of the market-place, 18 soon surrounded by’ 
a circle vf bidders, who dispute the honour ef his possession. It is not the de- 
sire of gain which animates them; it is rather the love of glory, the ambit on 
of being mentioned in the journals, the honour of sending a sirloin to the king 
of the F'reach, and of occupying, though but for a day, the first rank among their 
colleagues. The biddings go on with spirit aud eagerness, and mount up wih 
reckless extravagance and rapidity: the victory hauys for a moment undecided, 
and the fear of ruin barely restrains the eager candidates. ; | 

The victor consigns his purchase to the aoattoir whence the animal starts 
in procession precisely at nine o'clock on the morning of the following Sunday. 
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The Anglo American. 


sociate, on his exhibitmg,‘ The Vow of the Peacock ;’ 
promoted to full academic honors : honors of which no artist of our age has 
been more worthy. 

It is not our purpose here to enter upon a criticism of the works of this ac- 
cemplished painter—a leading glory of the British School, and whose fame has 
been extended throughout Europe. As may be supposed, in one who has la- 
‘bored in youth and health, and whom popularity has followed, his works are 
inumerous ; the public is sufficiently familiar with their style and character ; a 
‘man of genius, in the best and bighest sense—few men are more esteemed and 
\respected ; and among his first friends with whom he is most familiar, may be 
mentioned the leading men of letters of the age and the country. 

Maclise has the advantage—never a trifling one in any profession—of a fine 

erson ; he is tall, and although, it may be, not quite so handsome ashe was 
when—26 years ago— we shook his small hand, augured his future glory, and 
bade + God prosper him,’ there are not many, who, at first sight, present more 
effective letters of recommendation. 


Fine Aris. 


THE SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 

During the last few years, and particularly since the formation of Schools of 
Design, it is impossible not to have observed the great efforts which have been 
made to develope the general feeling for the advancement of the Fine Arts. 
The literary portion of the ccmmunity have been among the most active agents 


'for the purpose. ‘The press has sedulously and continuously urged its import- 


ance, as influencing the social condition of the community. 

Independent of the increased facilities of admission for the public to national 
edifices, museums, picture galleries, aud free exhibitions of cartoons, under the 
auspices of a Royal commission, many collections of the productions of individ- 
ual skill, which are dependent on design or form, have been created. A com- 


A document headed L’Ordre et la Marche du Beuf gras,‘ circulated through 
Paris, has aroused the population of the city, which is everywhere concentrated petition has been excited, having for its ultimate ain the double object of cul- 
upon the route of the monstrous beast. \tivating the true ideas of ideal beauty, as weil as of enlarging the enjoyment of 
A troop of drummers ana musicians, and the butcher proprietor of the beast, its yifts by the remunerative extension of manufacture. 
head the procession, the latter mounted on the best horse he can procure.|| The most humble articles in common use are found io be susceptible of im- 
‘These are followed by a party of the municipal guard, and then come |narting lessons to educate the eye and mind; it is constantly urged that the 
files of butchers’ workmen on horseback, aud masked, knights with paper 'elegant and chaste in pattern costs no more than the clumsy and ill formed. 
helmets, Turks glittering with spengles, firemen with glazed hats, mock |New claims fur approbation are almost daily offered by our artisans, who safely 
military charcoal-men, lightermen; mm @ word, all the odd and grotesque | caiculate on the now awakened spirit ; and tha: the progress of refinement will 


figures of the city In the midst of the cavalcade walks the huge ox, in full 
dress, escorted by a swarm of savages in tight flesh-coloured suits, brendishing 
enormous cluos of coloured paper, with monstrous sham beards, and their heads 
bristling with feathers, such as travellers and poets depict the human biped in 
his ansophisticated state. Behind comes an ornamental car of wood and can- 
vass, conducted by old Time, and containing Venus, Mercury, Hercules, and a 
little curly headed boy, who takes the title of Love this briillant assembly, 
perambulates the town on Sunday, and on the following ‘l'uesday (Mardi gras) 
pays its homage to the king and to the ministers, by whom a handsome dona- 
tion is annually made, alter which the procession returns to the abattoir. ey 
alas! the aniunal god, despoiled of his rich and splendid accoutrements, is ruth- 
lessly immolated by those very devotees who but a moment belore seemed rea- 
dy to sacritice to his honour. 

The expense of this ceremony was formerly borne by the butchers, who ded 
dicated the suins they received from the pubsic and their patrons to the desira 
ble consummation of a ball and a banquet. But now the sums given by the 
king and the ministers, defray all expenses. To tvem is due the invention’ 
of the mythological car. Such is one of the annual festivals—or, we might’ 
more properly say, follies—of the Parisian populace. 


DANIEL MACLISE. 
In the year 1820 it was our jortune to reside in Cork. Entering, one day, 
the hall of the Society of Arts, whose few models had veen then recently aug- 
mented by a gift from George |V, we noticed a handsome and iutelligeut look- 
ing boy drawing from ove of the casts ; we conversed with hun, examined his! 
copy, and observed, ~ My little friend if you work hard and china, you will be 
a great man one of these days.’’ 
iu the year 1823, when this child had become almost a man, we encountered 
him in London, with a portfolio under his arm ; he had become an artist, and, 
was drawing portraits for auy who sought his aid, and at such prices as content 
young men distrustful of their own powers, and who have merely dreamed of 
fame. 
‘Twenty six years after our first meeting with Daniel Maclise, it is our lot to 
reuder homage to his genius ; to class hun among the foremost painters of his 
age ; aud to register the fulfilment of our own prophecy of a quarter of a cen 
tury ago. Such happy incidents are ef rare occurrence : we my be partened 
for referring to the circumstance with infinite pleasure and with some degree of 
Daniel Maclise was bora in Cork, on the 25th ef January, 1811, he is, how-| 
ever, of Sco.tish descent; his grandfather. Macleish being a veritable, 
Highlander—one ot three brothers, mill owners, living near Callendar in Perth- 
shire. He jomed the famous Highland Watch, anu afterwards the 42d Regi 
meant, with which he served in Flanders, and was wouaded at Fontenoy, tight- 
ing with the Due of Cumberland, while his brothers were serving at home with 
“Prince Charley.” 
His son—the father of Maclise, also Scottish bora—had an ensigncy in the 
Elgin Fencibles, and went with his regiment into Ireland, in 1793 ; while quar 
tered m Cork, he married into the Ciear family—eminent merchants in that 
city—retiicc from the army, and entered into a business new to him; as may be 
expected, his avocations were unprosperous. 
it has been the high privilege of Danief Maclise, by genius, industry, and 
prinespies. honorable to his heart as well as his and, to restore the fallen for- 
tunes of his family. One of his brothers is a surgeon, practising in London ; 
another is an officer in the 90th Foot; and his father is the honored guest of 
is accomplished and universally honored son. 
Soon after his arrival in London, he became a student of the Royal Academy 
laboring with wonderful industry, zeal and perseverance ; during his course of 
tudy, he received all the meduls—including the gold medal-—for which he! 
competed ; receiving from Sir Martin Archer Shee the first medal he awarded, 
and from Sir Thomas Lawrence the last he bestowed. s: 
lu 1833, Maclise exhibited his first pic.are—* Mokanna unveiling her fea- 
ures to Zelica’—at the British Institution ; and it was somewhat singular that 
on the day \t was received, the late Mr. Seguier called upon us, to ask if we 
had any knowledge of a young artist of that name, who had sent to the gallery 
a work of wondertul merit. ; 
From the day of the private view, the fame of Maclise became established ; 


1eward the successful orig:nator of a new mental gratification, 

While all efforts are removing art towards its legitimate destination it would 
be even unwise to allow any useful channel to remain stationary, or undirected 
to the same beneficial end. There is certainly one of vast capability which has 
hitherto been sluggish in its course of progression—the Drama, whether lyrical, 
poetical or choregraphical. 

If a comparison were made between the number of persons who visit during 
the day the free Institutions, exhibitions of works of Art, or objects dependent 
on artistic conception, and those who are nightly assembied to witness dramatic 
performances in the many theatres in the Metropolis, the majority of the latter 
would be overwhelming in numerical amount. 

The audiences are congregated for the sole purposes of the pleasurable grat 
ification of the eye and ear, are open to all its impressions, and awakened to- 
ecstatic delight at any excellent display. 

Surely when such masses of individuals are gathered together under a condition 
so favorable to the imparting of instruction as this vehicle of rational amuse- 
ment, the Scenery of the Stage must enjoy wondrous facilities and oppertunities 
of expounding the theories of the imitative Art. 

Every scene presented to the gaze of a theatrical audience is a lesson in ar- 
chitecture, composition, aerial and Jinear perspective, as well as many others 
of the positive principles upon which Fine Art is founded. The violation of 
either of these principles in stage decoration is as gross a desecration of the * 
Drama, as the neglect of grammatical construction would be in a dialogue, or 
of false intonation in vocal enunciation. 

Nor is truth of costume less influential in completing the illusion upon which 
dramatic performance relies, or of bearing its full share of advantageous instruc- 
tion to an inquiring mind. 

The scale of improvement, either in invention of subject, or execution in col- 
or, of Stage Scenery, has not been regularly progressive, nor has it sustained 
the advances it occasionally made in this country. Tais instability may have 
arisen from the same impulses which have hastened the degenerate condition 
of the English Drama ; and certainly the ordinary painters of the scenic deco- 
rations have not proved very zealous or efficient auxiliaries to the falling cause. 
Not so with Italian opera however, for that has prveeeded with an increasing 
patrouage and pecuniary support which have not been met by augmented excel- 
lence in the scenic displays awarded to the admirable compositions of Rossini, 
Bellini, and Donizetti. 

Up to the year 1814, the theatre in the Haymarket, distinguished as the 
King’s Theatre, rarely boasted of a new scene ; for a succession of seasuns it 
never ventured beyond a redaubed or vamped up vld canvass, perpetrated by a 
person named Orme. 

At the time of returning peace, after a war which had excluded us from the 
Continent for upwards of a quarter of a cenjury, a sudden desire for regenera- 
tion arose ; and the first result was the invitation to England of M. Ciceri, then 
as he still continues to be, one of the most able illustrators of the Drama in the 
Parisian capital. 

On his arrival he painted forthe Italian Opera a new drop scene, classic in its 
idea and gorgeous in its details. It represented a crimson curtain, richly dra- 
peried with ornament with a border of extraordinary width, composed of Etrus- 
can forms of infinite grace and variety ; before it was a votive altar and a pro- 
fusion of symbols, whichare the usually conventional exponents of the Dramat- 
ic Art. One side of this curtain was looped up, and revealed a vista of tem- 
ples of pure Greek architecture. 

It would be unjust to omit mentioning that the drop scene then superseded 
was an Italian landscape with figures, painted by W. Tresham R. A This was 
certainly a flattering and wholesome tribute to the English School of Painting 
in its juvenility. ‘l'resham’s ‘tableau’ remained as a drop scene until it was fair- 
ly worn threadbare, before it was replaced by the magnificent curtain of M. 
Ciceri. 

The same season saw a friend of M. Ciceri’s, M.Zarra, installed in this thea- 
tre as aregularly engaged scene painter. He filled this department very satis- 
factorily, with the limited means disposable, ee | to the continued litigations 
in which this establishment was involved. M. Zarra continued to be so em- 
ployed for eighteen years, and produced some very fine and carefully studied 
designs, displaying more fertility of invention than any other scene painter in 


he «painted faces’ no lopger, In 1835 the Royal Academy elected him an as- 
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When this ‘ artiste’ left the theatre it fell into the hands of embarrassed 
and needy speculators, until finally the legal difficulties which had so long can- 
kered the greatest lyric arena in the Metropolis, were brought to a termination, 
and Mr. Lumley became its sole lessee and proprietor. 

It might have been hoped that the opportunity so gloriously 
won, would have generated the noble feeling of progressing excellence in every 
branch of the art necessary to achieve the utmost possible perfection. 

Under this belief one of the most poetic, romantic, and imaginative of our 
painters, adistinguished member of the Royal Academy, in an enthusiastic de- 
sire to display the resources of his art on a grand scale, offered his assistance 
to Mr. Lumley, to design and superintend the execution of the scenery. 

That it was a perfect ‘con amour’ enthusiasm and love of grand conception is 
certain, as the painter's pecuniary interest would have been abridged if his offer 
had been accepted. But his communication did not receive even the courtesy 
of a reply—a circumstance for which we can only account by supposing that it 
never came into the hands of Mr. Lumley. 

In our national theatres, it has occasionally fared better under the hands of 
Stanfield and Roberts ; but these periods were of fleeting duration, and came 
to us only occasionally, like the aberrations of comets, to excite passing wonder 
and delig ht. 

The recollection of Stanfield’s decorations to Acis and Galatea’ will never 
be forgotten by any of the spectators who have enjoyed the fortunate chance 


linto the deep recesses of the forest, or into some artificial retreat, far shut out 
from the busy world, the dying vrute retires, and there breathes its last in soli- 
tude. Here the tissues which composed its body can rot, and putrefy, and be- 
‘come gaseous, and liquid, with injury to none, until, by the combined influence 
of time and weather, nothing remains but a mass of inodorous bones, which are 
soon themselves to crumble, and to form a portion of the soil upon which they 
rest. The large heaps of animal remains often found in caverns, have no doubt 
in a great measure their origin in the impulse of concealment antecedent to 
death. Where this law fails to act, it gives place to another, and a more ra- 
pidly effective one ; or there may often be a combination of the two, the des- 
truction of the elements being united to the labours of the true natural scaven- 
igers. These are the carrion-feeders. 

The Vulturide, among birds, have long enjoyed a high celebrity for the vig- 
orous manner in which they apply themselves to this important task. Ualess 
[pressed by hunger, the vulture is stated by some naturalists to refuse to par- 
take of untainted food ; but when the putrefactive process has once commenc- 
ed, it flies upon it with the utmost avidity, and gorges itself almost to suffoca- 
‘tion. The assistance of these birds in the removal of noxious matter very na- 
| turally increases in importance with the nature of the climate in which they 
abound. The vulture, and its kin, would be in imminent risk of entire starva. 
tion in the gelid north, while almost daily dainties lie ready for them in the 
‘southern regions. Mr. Swainson writes of them, that they are “the great 


of being present at « brilliant reunion of the Lyric, Dramatic, and Artistic Arts. scavengers of nature in hot latitudes, where putrefaction is rapid, and most it- 


All honor Macready who brought them together ! 


jurious to health ; and the disposition of numbers is regulated by an Ajl-wise 


In Italy the ecenery of a ballet is of equal importance to the composition. It, Creator according to their needfulness. They are sparingly scattered in Eu- 
is always new to the new pieces : if the opera or ballet fail, the scenery is to- rope; in Egypt they are more numerous; but in tropical America, although 


tally obliterated. By these means a succession of original subjects analagous. 


to the piece are constantly presented, and contribute to the general efficacy by, 
— of design, and a close approach to the enchanting luxuries of the -beau 
eal.’ 

In execution they differ materially from the crreful finish of the Parisian 
stage, being as strongly imbued with poetic invention as their ancient school of, 
Lawes and executed with the same grandeur and massive idea. At the the-| 
atre of La Scala alone upwards of one hundred and twenty new scenes are. 
painted annually ; and of such interest are these decorations in that land of 
classic art, that as regularly as a new operatic performance succeeds on the’ 
stage, so does a series of engravings appear, contemporaneously with the pub-) 
lication of the music delineating the scenery which has contributed to the tri- 
umph and embellishment of the musical composition. 

hese prints which are scarcely known in England, comprise designs of the’ 
highest magnificence, without the slightest violation of the grammar of practi- 
cal art. Thus the twin sisters of Music and Painting are linked together, and) 
the names of Perego, Sanquirico, and Tranquillo, who have carried the scenery 
of the Lyric Drama to the extreme limits of artistic quality, are as much hon-| 
oured and caressed in their native climes, as any of the illustrious composers of 
the chosen laud of song. 

In must be borne in mind however, that the theatres in Italy are open for the 


the species are fewer, the individuals are much more plentiful.” Travellers 
have on many occasions commorated the activity of the operations of these 
birds in Egypt, more particularly in the large cities of that country, where they 
remove decomposing material of every sort, the carcases of animals, and the 
debris of all kinds which the inhabitants, with a stupid confidence in their filth- 
consuming allies, cast forth into their streets. They have even come under 
the protection of the legislature, and laws are in force at the present hour 
which impose penalties upon any who shall be guilty of molesting or destroy- 
ing the regular filth-contractors of the East. ‘These birds, in order to adapt 
them more effectually to the task which nature has appointed for them, possess 
an astonishing faculty of receiving and conveying to one another the tidings of 
‘a far-off feast. Mr. Darwin believes that their rapid congregation around their 
prey is to be accounted for by their possession of the senses both of sight and 
of smell in an extraordinary degree. All naturalists are not agreed upon the 
question, but none deny that it 1s little less than miraculous to observe the ap- 
‘parently instantaneous communication of the intelligence to the scattered 
members of this carrion family. Condors and vultures before altogether invisi- 
ble, seem to pounce down almost by magic upon their banquet. Mr. Darwin 
conjectures, and the solution appears simple and natural, that it is to be attri- 
buted to their high-soaring habits ; that thus out of the field of vision or- 
dinarily swept by the eye of the spectator when walking or on horseback, 


vrincipal part of the year: otherwise so many new scenes could not possibly! aloft in the air the vulture may be floating, looking down with keen inter. 
be required. The opera is not there as with us, a repetition of established est upon the earth beneath, and instantly dropping upon its quarry when it 
works rustivated into novelty ; on the contrary, every city and town which is perceived. This rapid stoop, he adds, is the signal to the rest, which 
boasts of a theatre produces two new operas, composed expressly for it during) then hasten to the field from the remotest points ef the horizon. When 
the year. engaged actually upon the work, the vuiture executes it in a very work- 
The new composition is the grand affair of society ; and itis this necessity to. manlike style, not leaving the carease for some days together, until it is 
feed the public mind which begets a reliance on fine art decorations as an aux- completely stripped of its integuments, and nothing left but the skeleton 
iliary to the triumph of the piece. In no case of success does ascene last more With its connecting ligaments. On the plains of Africa, where the huge 
than forty nights before it is pitlessly effaced ; very often it is cancelled after carcases of the giant herbivora would lie to poison the surrounding atmos- 


three or four representations. 
The scenery of the French stage is of a completely opposite character to that 
of Italy, being more elaborately worked and studied in the minutest detail. 
Authentic authorities are investigated to ensure the truth of the most unim., 
portant adjunct ; and in completion, the scenes of the French stage are so many 
orthodox works, seldom soaring into the ideal, but forming a perfect picture of 
the subjects displayed. The visitors to the French metropolis will find plenty 
of artistic instruction in adrairing the scenes painted by Ciceri, Cambon, and, 
Zarra : those of the newly erected Theatre de Montpensier are by the latter. 
Of the past incongruities and anachronisms of our own stage it were super- 
fluous to dilate ; the past may be forgotten, hoping the future is pregnant with, 
better things for a higher object. That it is capable of becoming the facile 
medium of instruction to a race thirsting for knowledge cannot be doubted ; 
or of imparting sound information on the theories and capabilities of Art ; 
thus supplying a stepping stone to a just, true, and wholesome understanding of 
its value. 


phere to an enormous extent, the scavenger is an immense bird of the vul- 
ture family, known as the sociable vulture, whose ferocity, activity, and ap- 
\petite are commensurate with the arduousness of the labour which devolves 
lupon it. Le Vaillant, the celebrated French traveller and naturalist, writes 
‘that he found upwards of six pounds of the flesh of a hippopotanwus in the 
‘stomach of one, which, after a long and obstinate contest, he succeeded in 
ing. 
| ‘That which the winged scavengers leave unconsumed, falls commonly to the 
share of the four-footed ones—the jackal and the wild dog. From time im- 
memorial, these loathsome creatures have been regarded by the eastern na- 
tions, who neglected the lesson their example inculcated, as the benefactors 


| of their communities. Mr. Bell, in the *- History of British Quadrupeds,” is 


inclined to believe that the wild or half-wild dogs were the common scavengers 
of the camp of the Israelites—an office which their successors still hold among 
the cities of the East. “Him that dieth in the fields shall the fowls of the 
air eat,” but * him that dieth in the city shall the dogs eat,” was the awful 


We repeat that art may derive more essential service from this powerful 
source ; we believe also the improvements that have been, and improvements 
of still higher moment that may be, introduced will be more than remunerative 
by those whose capital is invested in Stage speculations 

In these days of ‘ movement,’ the same may be said of every subject and ob- 
ject that can be influenced by art ; to remain inactive is to wait for ruin; to ad- 
vance is at once to plant the seed and gather the harvest. 


curse which hung over some of the royal houses of the Israelites ; and it seems 
to afford an indication of the respective functions of these two classes of la- 
\bourers. No less efficient is the shrieking jackal. It follows in the rear of the 
weary caravan, being certain of success when thirst, weariness, and disease 
have begun their work among the travellers. 

The waters of the ocean, just as the wide extent of the air and earth, must 
likewise be preserved from contamination. A striking provision exists in a 
considerable number of instances for this end: it is the lumiosity of dead 
fish. It is a mistake to believe this to be the result of putrefaction ; on the 


NATURAL SANITARY AGENCIES. ) contrary, a dead fish is only luminous until the putrefactive process commenc- 


At this period, when the sanitary question is by slow degrees assuming the 
station of importance to which it has a just title, and from which nothing but 
the most obstinate unbelief has kept it back, the above subject claims for it 


self no small degree of interest. The truth, impressed by man’s great precep- | 


‘es, when the light disappears. [t would seem probable that, very shortly after 
death, the gas known as phosphuretted hydrogen was produced on the surface 
of the body of the fish; but when, asa further step in decompositica, ammo- 
nia is evolved, the latter substance combines with the lummous gas, and the 
phosphorescence ceases. This appears to us the simplest solution of the phe- 


tress in her handiwork, is, that all organised material, after accomplishing the 
object of its existence, and perishing, must be immediately removed, or so dis- 
posed of as to render the inevitable consequences of its putridity innocuous to 


the surviving races of animated beings. Such is the simple truth, to which 


only man, in his indolent indifference, has offered so long and so stout a resist-| fron rds, | 
{|| which traverses the waves, are all banded together in this common cause. 


ance ; a truth which nature has in vain endeavoured, from the beginning o 
creation to the present hour, by a series of the most interesting i!lustrations, to 
impress upon him. It is the design of the present paper to trace the methods 
by which she has endeavoured to enforce the lesson. . 
There are two classes of agencies engaged upon the work of removing ef- 
fete material. The first is a corps of natural scav ; and a very efficient 


body it constitutes: and, in the second, the chemical affinities of bodies are 
called into operation, more particularly those of the atmosphere. We shall 
deal with the zoological scavengers in the first instance It is a subject of fa- 
miliar remark, that rarely, if ever—the shrew-mouse is, we believe, the only 
exception—do we meet with the dead carcase of a wild animal. Animals are 


nomeron which has perplexed many philosophers. The light is the guide to 
||\the prey so long as it is most proper for consumption ; after that it disappears. 
The scavengers of the great deep are its multitudinous inhabitants, which, 
from the voracious shark and his relatives downwards, to the smallest thing 


Nature has, however, an agent at hand, bejore which these sink into a com- 
parative unimportance : it is the race of insects. Every one is familiar with 
the startling observation of Linnewus, that three flies (Musea vomitara) would 
devour a dead horse as quickly as would a lion! It is not beyond the truth.— 
The whole tribe of flesh flies, from which our feelings turn with disgust, are 
nevertheless, among the most eminent benefactors of mankind, more servicea- 
ble far than the gaudy flutterer or tinctured butterfly in whose behalf our ad- 
miration is more generally and naturally enlisted. Wilcke, a Swedish natural- 
ist, states, that so great is the productive capacity of a single species, that each 
snsect can commit more ravages thau could an elephant. A single female of 


endowed with a peculiar instinct upon the approach of dissolution, which, thus 
regarded, has an especial interest. Into the dens and caves of the earth, 


the fly called the Sarcophaga carnaria will give birth to about twenty thous- 
land young; and others are not wanting, the green flesh-fly particularly, to add 
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their thousands in countless numbers to the mass of labourers. To these 
busy myriads is the work committed. In a few days the larve of the flesh-fly 
attain their full growth, and before this time it has been proved, by weighing 


returned to the earth again. The principal impurities to be dealt with are sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, sulphurous acid, carbonaceous particles, and a medley of 
substances known as organic matters. Atmospheric oxygen is the grand reme- 


them, that they will devour so much food, and grow so rapidly in twenty-four||dy for most of them. This wonderful gas, possessed of a range of affinities 
hours, as to increase their weight nearly two hundredfold! Thus an approxi-| equalled by few other chemical elements, attacks such impurities, and shortly 


mative estimate can be conceived of their value as sanitary ag _ Phi 
ion beetles rank next in consequence, and take the place of the flies in the 


ents. The car-|jreduces them to the not only innoxious, but direct!y beneficial compounds — 
ammonia and water. The decomposition is strangely progressive : it proceeds 


remainder. The rove beetle does an incredible amount of work in this way,||from complex to simpler combinations, until the simplest has been attained, and 


and will commit ravages upon meat left within its reach, which are not likely 
to pass from the memory of the house heeper. Kirby and Spence inform us 


at this point it ceases altogether. To rain and wind is assigned the task ef dis- 
posing of the heavier particles, such as soot, and some of the minute molecules 


that there ea enol cockroach which gets into the hut of the unfortunate) (of animal matter above alluded to. Ammonia, the product of putrefaction, is 


Laplander, 
markable fact, that many kinds of perishable animal matter have a peculiar in- 
sect to them. Each to his own—a law which has a broader range 
in nature t 

mission by which these winged powers go forth to their labour. Next to these 
come the termites,the ant tribe; and their importance swells with tae fervid nature 
of the climate. [n tropical countries they almost supersede the other creatures 
in the work of destruction : they are consequently of a large sive,‘are produced 


will in one day annihilate all his stock of dried fish. It is a re-||also brought down by rain, and placed at the disposal of the vegetable world. 
Lastly, upon the entire vegetable world itself is devolved the greatest of all na- 
ture’s sanitary operations—the restitution of the oxygen to the atmosphere by 


an that under which it is here contemplated—seems to be the com-||the deoxidation of its carbonic acid. 


Sach is the impressive lesson before us; and such are some of the illustra- 


tions which enforce it. Nature has appeared to us as an instructress tea 
ing by example : it must not be forgetten that she wields the rod as well. 
Man may despise her instruction ; but he pays the penalty in a retributive en- 


in vast multitudes, and possess a prodigious voracity. They will attack, inj |tailment of disease and suffering. 


whole armies, the dead body of an animal, and in a surprisingly short space of 
time will denude it of every particle of muscular and adipose material, leaving 
behind only the ligaments and bones. There is in these labours an amusing 
succession of workmen, which is exceedingly curious. First come the skin- 


GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


The large room at the London Tavern was crowded on Monday evening 


to inconvenience, on the occasion of the second anniversary dinner of this 


removers, then the sarcophagus insects, then the carrion beetles and ants, and||isstitution. Mr. Macready, notwithstanding his recent illness, from which 
these are followed finally by the smaller carrion insects—the corynates and||he was still suffering, was able to take the chair. 


nitidule : when they have left off work, nothing remains to polute the atmos- 
phere ‘he ¢rogida consume the cartilage. 

They were found by Ballas removing the 
dry carcase on the skeletons of animals which had perished in the arid deserts 


The chairman, after the preliminary toasts, proposed ‘* Those two great 


tional theatres, th i lient actors—the two Houses 
e last perishable substance from the of thet 


The chairman then proposed “Success to the Institution.” Although 


of Tartary. The desert, indeed, with its heaps of bones of men and animals||thig duty should have devolved on thei treasurer, Mr. Buckstone, still, for 
bleaching in a burning sun, while it is a melancholy scene, yet exhibits to us,||the sake of old associations, he trusted he might advance a few arguments. 
in a striking degree, the wonderful efficiency of the instruments which are in||He regretted the want of that eloquence which distinguished so many 
the Creator tor the expurgation and wholesomeness of his creation. ‘The|!around him, still the facts he should adduce would speak for themselves. 
shard-bone beetle, with its drowsy hum,’ is the type of another class of insects||The institution was calculated ia all its arrangements to ensure to actors 
which consume these excrementitious materials that might otherwise contami-|/habits of regular life, economy, stability of character, and to elevate the 
nate the air. In a momenta thousand shining insects will be seen busily de-||character of the English stage. Since its infancy, in 1839, the institution 
vouring such matters, and depositing eggs for the future production of larv#||had granted annuities to four aged persons, rescuing them from utter want, 


which are likewise to feed upon them. 


and had this year been enabled to add to their comforts by increasing their 


The strangest feature of our subject remains behind. It will be a surpise to||little pittance. More than this, the institution presented the only asylum 


most whe peruse this paper, to be informed that there are natural grave-dig- 


for the decayed actor. The two patent theatres were in possession of in- 


gers—creatures which perform this remarkable office in obedience to a wonder-|/stitutions which at their foundation answered all the purposes required by 


ful instinct which animatesthem. There are few of the marvels of nature that 


come upon us so unexpectedly as this. There are some tribes of beetles (the||altered now! tl ] 
lane no performer had a chance of remaining loig enough to claim any 


Necrophori, or burying beetles) which perform this task, the most familiar ex- 


ample of which is the N. Vespillo. Two or more commonly engage in the||benefit from: its funds. c 
once, and for drama. Should the patent theatres ever reinstate the drama 


the eminent men who had originated them. But how were circumstances 


Covent garden was lost to the drama, and even at Drury- 


The door was here shut on dramatic industry at 


work. They select t for th lt f the bod ally as ~ 
on their boards, would their funds suffice for the needs of the aged and im- 


near to it as possible. The cavity is then dug, and the dead animal is, by dint 
of unwearied labour, laid in its tomb, and covered with soil; the beetles pre- 
viously depositing their ova in the carcase. But the experiments of Gladitsch, 


poverished actor? No. Constaut change of management led to constant 
change of performers; aad at Drury-lane the performer must have been for 
three consecutive years on its boards, and for two at Covent-garden, before 


who seems first to have commemorated them, are so enchanting, avd exhibit e 2 joards, a 
the insect i ing li ing||be could be admitted to either institution ; and even then the deposit was 
so large in proportion to the salary that many were obliged to incur debt in 


the results from a popular work on entomology, in which they are translated.— 
His attention was first drawn by the discovery, that the dead bodies of moles 


order to pay it. He knew himself one of the best comic actors who, from 
a conscientious dread of debt, declined subscribing to the fund. In the 


present institution there were no obstacles to admission ; the fees were at 
and he found they were none other than the burying beetles we have mention. most moderate scale ; all ages were = 
ed. Having obtained four of them, he put some earth in a box, and covering||“ere excluded under the old arrangements; and should a member of t 

a " present institution withdraw, he received back half of the premium which 


it with a hand-glass, he laid two dead frogs upon it, and left the industrious 


he had paid. Could, then, any one deny the superior claims of an institu- 


beetles to their task. Two out of the four set themselves to the interment of|| , . -98 

4 , - ..||tion which opened its doors to every age and ever ition, even to the 
one of the frogs, while the others occupied themselves, undertaker-like, with performers at the larger theatres, whee without ite. la, would be left un- 
first running round and round the dead body of the other, as if to get correct! the shadow of their powerlul protectors, without hope and without re- 
ideas of its dimensions. In the space of twelve hours one frog had altogether||,,urce. It was important to ca!l their attention to another point. In a short 
disappeared, and the soil was laid smoothly over him, A linnet was then laid||time the Drury-lane and Covent-garden institutions would absolutely be 
upon the earth, and this was a severer duty by far; only two undertook it, al/ief: without annuitants, for there was no hope that these theatres woufd 
male and a female After a little time, they quarrelled over their work, and/|.ye, again be restored to the drama. Since 1843 no member had been add- 
the male drove the female away, and set to by himself. For five long hvars}!eq to the Covent-garden Society, nor could be by the laws of the theatre 
the poor labourer continued his operations, digging a cavity close to the body|/:i)) 1855. He mentioned these facts, not to discourage those institutions, 
of the bird. He then got out of it, and for a whole hour lay down by the bird,!/put because they ceased to be effectual. Without the present fund then, 
as iftorest. In a little time afterwards the linnet was dragged into the grave,|where can the comedian whose buoyant spirit brings laughter to every 
and its body, which would only lie half in, was covered with a layer of soil,!|eheex ; where can the tragedian, whose words draw tears which it does the 
somewhat like a newly-made grave. In short, at the end of fifty days, the|/heart good to shed ; where can those look for shelter? The artists of the 


four beetles succesded in burying twelve carcases: of these, feur were frogs, 
three birds, two fish, one mole, two gr 
fish, and of the lungs of an ox. 


4 Haymarket, Adelphi, Lyceum, whose talents would insure success on any 
, and part of the entrails of a)/stage in the world, would have no refuge for age but the workhoase, that 
last baiting place on the road of life. The chairman concluded by giving 


The debris of the vegetable world, which is often as pestiferous, if not more}|the health of Mr. Buckstone and the General Theatrical Fund. 


so, than that of the animal creation, must likewise be removed ; and this is the 


Mr. Buckstone said that a speech from him at that moment would be the 


appointed task of insects. It was to be expected that these agents should ex |/farce after the tragedy. He congratulated the company on the assistance 
ist in greatest vigour where the circumstance of climate produces most work ;| they derived from the presence ot the chairman. The present donations 
and this is what we find to be the case. No sooner does a giant tree lie pros-|/proved that their temple of benevolence was founded on a rock of ages. The 
trate on the earth, than it is at once the object of attack to the myriads of in-|/ English drama was under a cloud, bui it would yet rear its head above French 
sects. Ants, and the boring-beetles, begin the work, and are rapidly assisted! |plays and Italian operas, the only foreign invasion to which the English nation 


from other quarters, until the mighty mass is reduced to a small heap of crum- 


would ever submit. They should trust to the future, and dine were they could. 


bling material, whose final destruction is accomplished by rain and weather. ||For many years attempts had been made to form a general institution like the 


Travellers inform us that it is not uncommon to meet with whole villages which 
have been deserted by their inhabitants, having been almost swept from the 
face of the earth by the sole instrumentality of these insects, nothing remain 


esent, which had been unsuccessful till the decline of the patent theatres. 
e General Fund had, in eight years, invested nearly £4,000. This fund 


would greatly increase, as it would be long before any annuitant could have a 


ing of the tenements which once formed the village. In two or three years’|'claim upon it. Its advantages were extecded to dancers, pantomimists, and 
time there wil! be a thick wood grown up in its place; nor will a vestige of||even that most valuable officer, the prompter, who, though never seen, was 
any structure, unless of stone, remain to indicate its former position. hile,|;sometimes heard, often, indeed, when he ought not to be [laughter] ; even he, 


then, we can sympathise with the dolorous tales we hear about the destrac-||when he had blown his last whistle, might jump on the deck o 


comparative in- 


tive effects of the boring insects, of the tropics, we should not forget that||dependence. He (Mr. Buckstone) would not attempt to be pathetic. Their 
these are only minor evils compared with what would result were no such||chairman had nobly fulfilled that part of his duty, but their hearts were warm- 


agency in operation. 


ed with cheerful conviviality. They saw at the social board those whom they 


Though the remainder of our subject deserves a better place than the||had seen so often on public boards ; and what he saw around him convinced him 
end of a paper, it must be introduced here. The atmosphere being the||that the English stage possessed warm and efficient friends—that it had within 
hourly recipient of impurities of every kind, from a thousand ceaseless||it the essence of immoraltity, and would last as long as Shakspeare, art, and na- 
sources, it is necessary that means should be taken to guard against its||ture should endure. 


too great contamination: and such means exist. From the accumulated 


Mr. Charles Dickens then proposed the health of the chairman, observing, 


pulation of our great cities, from the tens of thousands of our furnaces,||that it was well for him that nothing could be added on the subject of the in- 
om the vast masses of rotting, putrefying material our wasteful negli-|/stitution ; but as the case was so strong that he could discourse on it until his 
gence allows to collect, and from innumerable other sources, there is a||eyes could nolonger wag, he was glad to be free from the danger, and from having 
mass of noxious matter cast into the air which it is completely maa to be| an influence on their eyelids by alluding to it at all. The subject of the toast 


to think of. This has all to be disposed of, to be rendered innocuous, and to be 


which he was proposing, he was sure must be inseparably me 
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— 
honor and dignity of the English stage, and its claim to be recognised and res-| been already — of at Versailles as one of the remaining representatives of 
cted as a noble means of general instruction and improvement. They were the branch of FrancisI., along with the little cowherd of Fontette. As the 
all indebted to the chairman for bis presence there on that occasion, and he guards approached the shed, over whicha board was fixed, with a boot pain- 
thought it appropriate to his position to pharaphrase a quotation with which he ted in black, and the words, ‘Henri, reparateur de la chavseure humaine!” 
(the chairman) was doubtless well acquainted—that nothing in the chair became (Henry, shoe-mender to the human race !’) they heard a manly voice sing ing 
him like the taking of it. | @ provinicaljditty, while a hammer beat time to the measure. The soldiers, 
The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and was followed by the health of Mr. dressed in splendid uniform, advanced respectfully, their hats off, preceded by 
Horace Twiss, proposed by Mr. Collett, M.P.; of the trustees of the Genera! their lieutenant, the Marquis de Nantovillet. The cobbler, little accustomed 
Theatrical Fund (Mr. B B. Cabbell, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, and Mr. Dickens), to such visitors, regarded them with surprise ; but his looks being mechanical- 
by Mr. John Foster; and of the ladies’ by the chairman. | ly directed to the officer's feet, and perceiving his splended boots laced with 
Mr. Dickens then left the chair, his place being taken by Mr. Buckstone. The  brilliants, he remarkea—* You are in error, monsieur; | mend only shoes. Ask 
subscription during the evening amounted to £369. The musical arrange-| Christophe, the first street on the right.’ 
ments were unusually good, being supported, among other distinguished voca- The Marquis, with many forced compliments, having explained the cause of 
lists, by Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, Miss Betts, Miss Sara Flower, the Misses his presence, the cobbler, lifting his cotton eap from his head, cleared a cum- 
Williams, &c. \brous bench of three or four pair of old boots, and made a sign to the officer to 
Among the donations were, £100 from her Majesty, $10 from the Duke of be seated; the other soldiers not being able to find room, had the felicity of, 
Devonshire, and from the chairman; £5 from Lords Fitzhardinge and Elles- contemplating his august visage through some tattered sheets of paper sub- 
mere, and Messrs. H. Twiss, Farren, Lumley, and Cooke. | ituted in the window for glass. 


London Observer, 4th April. i| The king has learned, monsieur,’ said the marquis, as he accepted the seat, 
——aa | ‘that you are in a position little beseeming your illustrious origin, and his wish is 
THE POOR RELATIONS OF KINGS. to change this state of things. Your niece is already a convincing proof of the 


One morning the last severe winter in Paris, a bier on which was laid a royal solicitude.’ 
wretched coffin, emerged from one of the poorest streets of the faubourg St ‘And I have many doubts,’ replied the old cobbler, ‘whether this royal solici- 
Marceau, followed by two assistants, and a female, whose sole protection tude will much benefit the girl. As for me, monsieur, | am aware that if Hen - 
against the heavy snow that fell was a woolen shawl, partially concealing feat- iry Il, had wished he could have converted this bench that I si: on into a throne 
ures once beautiful, though now changed by suffering and privation, yet still this hammer into a sceptre, and that instead of this cotton cap, 1 might wear 
beaming with resignation. | a brilliant headgear of gold and diamonds, though much more weighty.’ 

The young man whose remains were thus borne to the common cemetery) The marquis was somewhat startled at this liberty of language, but conceal- 
was one whose forefathers slept in the vaults of St Denis, and who, by birth, ing his astonishment under a courtly smile, the cobbler continued — Eh, well, 
was entitled to wear the arms of the Bourbon family. In speaking of Henry monsieur, I have no regret at seeing our cousin of Bourbon arrive at the crown 
Il., or,any other of the kings of France, there was no fiction in this unfortunate of France. Think you that Ienvy LouisXV.! NotI  [ am my own master, 
being, while living, called them «my ancestors.’ According to the etiquette of ino person has an interest in deceiving me : all the world are contented with me 
courts, he had a right to be calling by the king ‘my cousin ;’ and equally so, by and I with them. Can the king say so much; this reminds me that my work 
right of consanguinity, by the Bourbons of Spain, and the imperial House of presses—will you permit me?’ And the old man who seemed to take delight, 
Austria. {j= treating without ceremony the king of France and his envoy, busily resumed 

Charles de Valois de St Reay was, however, but apoor journeyman book-|/his employment. 
binder, employed, by one of the many of that trade who struggle tur existence’ ‘ You had better reflect,’ remarked the officer. 
in the neighbourhood of the College of France. Even with the assistance of ‘I have no need of reflection ; I require nothing.’ 
his aunt, Marguerite de Valois he scarcely earned enough to subsist on. Like ‘But you have children, monsieur: accept for them what you refuse for your- 
many others when placed in situations little in accordance with their birth, ‘self, and allow your sons to fill that rank to which they are entitled.’ The old 
Charles de Valois had acquired potions respecting the greatness of his ancestors) man scratched his ear, as if undecided how to act ; at length, pulling his cap 
which "unfitted him for steadily pursuing his avocation. Devoid of that ener-|over his gray locks, he replied, it is my frank opinion, monsieur, that the 
gy which is the basis of all self-advancement, he would remain for hours pon- boys will not reflect very much honour on the family ; but that is their affair ; 
dering on his ignoble fate. ‘One path lies open to me!’ he would sometimes ‘so, in their name, shall accept the king’s generosity. The old proverb says 
exclaun ;‘ { shall become a soldier, and face the enemy of France!’ In these! that * it is needless to upset good sance with the foot.” But perhaps you could 
reveries he was no longer the humble artisan, but in imagination one of the no-! ‘not guess what are my thoughts !’ continued Henry de Valois in a tone of rail- 
ble of his race, regaining for the territory his ancestors had lost. To put these lery. +I think the king is about doing what I do daily—to patch an old boot, 
dreams into execution, however, one thing was wanting— Charles de Valois had which never lasts long !’ 
not the heart of Bothwell. |, + Very good! very good!’ exclaimed the courtier, laughing boisterously. 

Henry il., of whom he was a lineal descendant, had a son, to whom he be-|* Permit me, however, to finish the smile,’ added he: ‘1 am sure the king’s work 
queathed large territories—the most considerable being of St Remy; but his |will be solid. I shall now retire, and inform his majesty of your intentions.’ 
his descendants gradually decreased in power and wealth, and at length they) | The visitors had scarcely disappeared, when the old man resumed his song, 
sunk into such obscurity, that their existence was almost doubted. A ray of |a proof that the perspective of grandeur did not much trouble the mind of the 
sunshine would at times gleam on some member of their family, but, as if a fa- cobbler, who has been so well described in the songs of Beranger. 
tality hang over their race, it was succeeded by darker showers. || A short time afterwards, heediess uf the sarcasms and repartees which it 

During the reign of Louis XV.,the Marchioness Boulanvilliers, wife of the occasioned, the king pensioned Henery de Valois from the pivy purse, and 
Prevot of Merchants, one day passing between Rheims and Fontette, remarked made him a count. His sons entered the service. One of them was crea- 
a little girl by the road-side tending a cow, and, pleased with the pretty counte- ted Baron St Remy, and became captain of a corvette: but, as had been 
nance and figure of the child, called her to the door of the regaining all predicated by the old cobbler, none of them added much to the honour of 
carriage and offer her a price of money. The young Jeanne de Valois|the family. The affair of the necklace threw a sinister eclat upon the 
spurned the proffered coin with the pride of a Spanish hidalgo; and erecting) name of Valois, and their relationship to Countess de la Motte hastened 
her little {person, she recounted to the marchioness her full genealogy—the’ their downfall. Abject misery succeeded the prepetration of the crime, 
only thing, besides her patornoster, she had ever learned. On being questioned, |The Revolution arrived, and the descendants of Henry II. sank into gret- 
she gave sufficient proof of the truth of what he stated ; and her listener, es-,/er obscurity than that from which they had been taken a few years previ- 
timating nothing more than high birth, though she herself was but the daugh- ously 
ter of a revenue officer, made the little cowherd get intu the carriage, which} The St Remy de Valois had their originina royal castle. The splendour 
rolled off to Paris. of a throne was reflected on their cradie. In three centuries afterwards 

After having had her educated by the first masters, her protectress intro- ‘what is thir fate? Tne lost male of their line, struggling with poverty 
duced her to the fashionable world, and even at court, where she was looked jduring his lifetime, has his ashes finally consigned to the common city 
on as a sort of curiosity. She was pensioned by the king, and afterwards mar-) burying place—unknown and forgotten. She who followed his remains 
ried the Count de la Motte. The queen Marie Antoinette, took her into favour,|was the great-granddaughter of the old cobbler, and the only known 
and employed her near her person ; but she repaid the royal kindness by the|/survivor of her race, f : 
deepest ingratitude. By forging her majesty’s signature, she procured large) Our advancement in life depends mainly on our own exertions and en- 
sums of money; and by the same means prevaild on Cardinal Rohan (who was ergy. Whatever assistance we may derive from others, if without corres- 
at the time in disgrace at court, and glad of the opportunity of regaining fa- ponding exertions of our own, is too limited to be of permanent advantage ; 


your) to purchase a necklace, as if for the queen, worth nearly two million francs, 29d the prospects of those on whom kings lavish their favours, like the 
for the payment of which the countess alleged that her majesty would give a SU® preceding a storm, are never more uncertain than when they appear 


note in her own handwriting, to be defrayed from the private purse. The neck- ‘most dazzling. 


Agee : . ||. Amongst many who stand pre-eminentffor self advancement may be men- 
lace was given into the hands of the countess, who immediately sent her hus- ‘|tioned Amyot, Vincent de Paul, and Sextus V. The one, picked up dying 


uy pee 2 - ment being allowed to the jeweller made his com-, °® the public road, became archibishop of Sens and preceptor te the king 
laint to inal and on scion! France ; the other, the son of poor parents, unceretain from day to day 
Les 4 “ th Bastile, but dave alti y | 5 on the real ar rit, of the bread they ate, shows a career of virtue and good actions, and was 
bein The wart hin benaded en (enabled in his old age to retire in affluence; the third from being a swin- 
ya. ipped, an ‘ llcherd, became pope. Colbert, Chevert, Catinat, all owedto themselves 
shoulders ; a sentence of imprisonment for life was recorded against her ; Pin (the dignities to which they were raised 
— ten month's confinement, she effected her escape, and died in London in Our elevation is but the pay ei the recompence of persevering indus- 
eee : : ‘try, and a steady adherance to the path of rectitude and justice. We are 
Residing at Troyes, in Champagne, was an uncle of Jeanne de Valois, and |.1) ‘inure or less the creatures of circumstance ; and phere made by hon- 
looked on as the head of her branch of the family. Ina thoroughfare of that |). nie pursuits are ever the most durable 
town might be heard, from morning until night, the noise of his hammer accom- . 


ied by merry songs, issuing from a frail wooden edifice, erected against the 
sa of the = rn te under the shadow of the cathredal clock, THE SCHOOL FOR LIARS. 


Though aware of his genealogy, learned from his father, who died at the Hotei) Love, they say, ‘ dwindles down with the meal-poke ;’ but this was not the 


Dieu at Paris in 1759, it had inspired him neither with pride nor regtre—look. 
ing on human grandeur, as he did, with the most philosophic indifference. Hav- 
aving never bestowed a thought on claiming the rights of his birth, he worked, 
slept, and sang, and appeared so really contented and happy, that one would 
have been inclined to believe, according to the old age, ‘that the king was 
not his cousin.’ 

This gaiety was not without merit, if it is recollceted that Henry de Valois, 
issuing from the reigning family of France, was a cobbler. 

In 1778 while the countess was in favour at court a detachment of the 


case with the love of Jacob's master and mistress. They were a young, 
careless, and, notwithstanding their perplexities, as yet happy pair. They had 
married without thought, confident that Uncle John would come round as soon 
as the thing was done, and could not be helped; and even now, although 
somehow or other their resources were becoming scantier and scantieg, and the 
prospects of the world looking colder and drearier, they neither could nor 
would believe in the old man’s obduracy. How was it possible for them to do 
sot They werehis nephew and niece, and had been brought up in the idea 
that his large fortune was one day to be divided between them. They had 
never yet set their hearts upon anything in vain, if it was in Uncle John’s pow- 


guards, after accompanyiug the queen to Chateau Vilain, received directions to 
through 


Troyes, and pay their respects to the illustrious artisan, who had, er to get at it; and new, was it to be 


~ 


that, because they had mere- 
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ly helped themselves to one another without his sanction, he would seriously |—Bat how now, sir? What do you want?’ This question was addressed 


turn his back upon them ? 

_ But Uncle Joh had good cause to be vexed, though perhaps little cause for 
irtitation. Under his mischievous indulgence they had grown up wild, thought- 
less, and extravagant ; and his only consolation had been, that it was still in 
his power to neutralise his error, by providing them each witha proper help | 
mate. 

Their marriage, therefore, came upon him like a thunder-clap ; and their ve- 
ry unconsciousness of its being possible for them to have sinned beyond his for- 
giveness, and the evidentincredulity with which they listened to his determi- 
nation to leave thein to their fate, made matters, if possible, still worse. But 
affairs at length became so serious, as to stagger even the young couple, and 
they determined to grow prudent forthwith, and look warily about them. Since 
they had no fortune at all—not a shilling—but what belo: ged to Uncle John, 
it was necessary to cut down their establishment. They parted, ther: fore, 
with the cook ; Jemima expanded into the maid-of-all-work ; and the man 
shrunk down into Jacob. : 

Jacob was a raw country lad of seventeen, who, at the invitation of his 
coosin Jemima, had manfully left his mother, and come up to London to push | 
his fortune. 

As tor Jemima herself, she had been in the family from infancy in one capa- 
city or another, a d although a year or two older than Jacob, she was still 
young enough to find a:nusement in the vicissitudes of her lot. ‘The marriage 
of her young mistress wis a great event in Jemuna’s life ; so was her taking 
upon herself the entire ministerial duties of the household ; and so was her 
introducing into the amy a relation and protege of her own. She was now 
full of the cares o the world ; she talke | of her trials, and occasionally sighed 
deeply. But to dv her justice, she worked hard for all that, and indeed was 
rarely idle for a moment in the day 

Some mowents, however, she did lose in gazing proudly at Jacob, when he 
had squeezed hinse tt ito his new livery, and stood before her with his arms 
sticking oui irom his sides like « couple of radishers. His face, no longer dir- 
ty with tear-channels, was polished as brightly as soap and water could do it ; 
and the expression of alarm with which he had looked round him at eve- 
ry unaccustomed sight and sound, was now to some extent controlled by the 
feeling of youthful confidence inspired by new clothes. 

* What would mother think !’ said he, with a bashful look towards the 


lass. 
" * She would think ita good thing,’ replied Jemima loftily, ‘ tohave some- 
body to take her son by the hand.’ 

But I say, cousin 

* Don’t call me cousin : call me Jemima.’ 

* Well, Jemima ; mother do say this is a desperate wicked place. She says 
I am not to believe a word that comes out of a human mouth. 

* No more you are,’ said Jemima. ‘* You will hear the truth from nobody! 
but me ; and if J hear anything but the truth from your lips, I will send you 
back to your mother py the fly-wagon that moment. But hark ! there is a 
double knock, and your service begins Away, and open the door bold- 
ly ; throw it back to the very wail, and don’t sneak out your head, like 
country servants, as if you were afraid of a vailut. Remember, master is not 
at home.’ 

* Not at home ?” 

* Not at home—remember that for your life... When Jacob, after a ner- 
vous glance at the glass, haddisap eared up the staircase, Jemima remained 
for some time in an attitude of listenmg ; but at leugth, anxious to know how 
her protege would acquit himself, she ascended a few steps,and heard him, to 
her unspeakable alarm, let in the forbidden visitor. 

* What is this you have done *’ cried she, half dragging him down the stairs 
by the arm. + Did | not tell you master was not at home?’ 

“ All’s right!’ rep'ied Jacob smiling ; ‘ don’t you be uneasy.’ 

* Oh you fitule wretch !’ cried she, flinging away the arm of the youth, who 
was at least a foot taller than herself. * What ever is to be done?’ and she 
wrung her hands in real dismay. This made Jacob chuckle outright. 

‘I tell you,’ said he, * its all right. Master was in, after all! I heard him 
cough in the parlour; and opening the door quietly, saw him peeping through 
the blinds. But don't take on, Jemima: it was not a lie you told me : bless 
you, you didn’t know it!’ Jemima had no time to storm, for they now heard 
the street-door shut ; and presently the parlour bell rang violently. 

* Now I shall catch it!’ said she. ‘ Master would not have seen Uncle 
John this morning for a thousand pounds. Stand out of my way, you country 
lout !’ and she swept past the astonished Jacob like a whirlwind. 


to Jacob, who had been standing within the room for some minutes, turn- 
ing his staring eyes and open mouth from one interlocutor to the other, 

‘1 only wanted to hear what you were saying, sir,’ said he, abashed ; ‘ you 
spoke so loud.’ 

Oh you did, did yout And was that all that brought you up stairs?’ 
‘Oh dear no. But there is a man at the door with a piece of crockery on 
his head, and Jemima said [ was to ask whether he was to bring it i.’ 

* These wretches will drive me distracted !’ cried the husband. + Standing 
on the steps, in view of the whole street!’ and he rushed out of the reom, 
and opened the door with his own hands—Jacob vanishing in alarm at the 
same moment down the kitchen stairs. 

When the magnificent vase was safely placed upon the parlour table, the 
difficulties of the thoughtless pair seemed at an end. 

* But we must get it out of the way,’ said the gentleman, ‘ at least for 
this day. The china closet will be the safest place; for there it will be un- 
der lock and key. But I shall have barely time to dress, and get to the 
solicitor’s by the appomted time. May I trust to you, my dear? Will you 
move it with your own hands! for I should faint at the bare idea of a care- 


jless servant touching it.’ 


‘Yes, yes; you may trust tome: but do now go, like a dear; for you 
know you are always too late.’ 

‘But will you move it with your own hands! Do you promise me?’ 

‘I will—ldo. Now go;’ and, paying the carriage in advance upon her 
lips, the young husband ran away to dress. 

The vase was not 100 heavy for alady to carry; and when Jemima in ano- 
ther minute made a hasty entrance into the room, her mistress had actually 
rai.ed it from the table. 

* Good.wess gracious! put down that great thing, mem,’ said Jemima; ‘put 
it down without thinking twice!’ 

* What is the matter!’ asked the lady hastily, doing as she was bidden. 

‘ The matter is, mem, that the milliner is here at last! Such a gown ! such 
flounces ! such thingumbobs! Oh my! But she has not an instant to wait ; 
and unless she can try it on this moment, you will not be able to set eyes on 
her again fora week.’ The mistress had half bounded towards the door, 
when, stopping suddenly, she turned back a glance of irresolution at the 
vase 


*I was going to take that vase,’ said she, ‘ to the china closet.’ 

‘ You take it, mem'—you! Oh, excuse me—that belongs to my depart- 
ment. 

‘So it does,’ said the mistress; ‘ though I promised——’ But herea 
shrill impatient cough from the hall decided the question. + You will carry it 
more safely than I,’ added she ; * but it must be with your own hands. Prom- 
ise that, Jemima ;’ and as Jemima promised, off the lady flew to the milli- 


ner. 
When the waiting-maid was left alone, she examined the vase with a look 

of sovereign contempt. 

‘ What fancies some people have !’ muttered she. ‘ How irrational to lay 

out money on a piece of useless trumpery like this! And I must carry it 

with my own hands forsooth, as if it was madeof gold! Well, a maid-of all- 

work, I suppose, has no choice ; and I must take this with the other hardships 

of my lot.—Ah ! what are you doing there, you great oaf, appearing as sud- 

denly and silently as a ghost? What du you want 1?’ 

‘1 only wanted,’ said Jacob, ‘ to sce if [ could hear what you were saying, 

you spoke so low.’ 

‘Indeed! And was that all ?’ 

‘No. There’s a young woman at the area door with caps, and she calls you 

Miss Jemima—he ! he !—and says you must go down to her, please, as quick 

as ever you can.’ 

* Jacob,’ said Jemima authoritatively ; ‘ remove this wause.’ 

This what 

‘ This wause—this here thing on the table—to the china closet ; and if you 

break, or chip, orinjure it in anyway, my advice to you is, just to take two 

cords, and hang yourself with one, and send the other to your mother. Do 

you hear ?” 

‘ To be sure Ido; but there is no occasion for the cords, for I could carry 

half-a dozen crocks like that any day, without letting one of them fall.’ When 

Jemitha had gone down to the area, Jacob took the opportunity of examining 

not only the vase, but the other articles in the room, and more ¢specially the 

pictures. He in fact, though this was only his first day, felt himself growing 


Jemima did ‘catch it,’ and to some purpose ; and she was warned that 
the very next instance of disobedience on the part of her cousin would 
close this chapter in his metropolitan adventures. . 

«« But after all, dearest,’ said the young wife, when she was alone with her 
husband, ‘why were you so anxious to avoid Uncle John this morning, and 
how is it that he made his visit so short ?” 

* The why is, that I am a fool; and the how, that he is another. The truth 
is, I was so elated by his appearing to come round yesterday, and so confident} 
that matters would subside forthwith into their usual channel, that—that—I 
gave way to temptation.’ 

‘Mercy onus! You did not play? 

* No; worse than that: for if I had played, I might have won. I bought 
the Piccolini vase.’ 

* You !—without a shilling ! and to involve yourself in a debt, such as Un- 
cle John would never forgive in this world, fora piece of mere trumpery ! 
Oh what insanity !’ 

* That is all owing to your wart of taste: if it had been a set of jewels 
you cwuld understand it But what wasI to dot I must have bought it 
yesterday, or lost it forever ; and you know how longI have hungered and 
thirsted after it, and how completely it was understood among all our acquain 
tances that it wasto be mine. I felt as if I should not have enjoyed Uncle 
John’s fortune without it!’ 

But how is Uncle John a fool as well as you?’ 

* Because—and | am ashamed to tell it—he believes me to be now incapa- 
ble of such extravagance ; and | am to meet him presently at his solicitor’s| 
office, to enter into an arrangement which will end all our troubles.’ 

*O how delightful! And you were terrified to let Uncle John in, lest he 
— stuinble over that unlucky vase? ‘The catastrophe would have been 
awkward certainly.’ 

* Only by beingpremature. I hate myself for such mean concealment, and 
am determined to act at least in some degree the part of a man of honour. 


well up into a domestic, and flattered himself that his awkwardness was fast 

polishing away by the friction of experience. At length, however, when’ he 

was just about to execute the orders he had received, a “double knock called 

him to the door. 

* Have you moved the wause ?’ cried Jemima from below, just as his hand 

was upon the latch of the door. Jacob was flurried. He ought to have done 

it long ago ; and would doit the moment this new customer was gone, It 

would be the same thing in the end. The London people, it appeared, said 

anything that was most convenient. 

‘ on Jemima,’ he replied steadily ; and then opened the door to Uncle 
ohn. 

‘ Is your master at home !" said Uncle John. Jacob was puzzled ; for this 

time he had reeeived no instructions on the subject. 

* I’m a new boy sir,’ said he at length, prudently resolving not to commit 

himself ; * but if you will step into the parlour, I’ll speak to Jemima.’ 

When Uncle John saw the vase staring him in the face from the table, he 

we remngne ; he stared at it in turn for more than a minute, silent 

and motionless ; but soon n to stride rapidly up and down, looking every 

now and then as if he ony: ad to demol ish it ‘with his cane. 

* Here, you !’ said he suddenly to Jacob, who stood eyeing him and the vase 

alternately with open mouth; ‘ put it down behind that screen. There. Nuw 

take care you don’t tell any human being that I know anything about it. Will 

you be silent ?” 

‘If they ask me whether you have seen it 1” 

‘Say no! There is a crown for you. Will you say no 1’ 

‘I suppose I must,’ said Jacob, pocketing the crown, and feeling as if he was 

the virtuous victim of an inscrutable fatality When about to descend the 

kitchen stairs, he saw his mistress steal on tiptoe across the hall. 

‘Send up Jemima, said «he pantingly. * Oh, Jemima,’ she continued, in an 

agitated whisper, as the girl appeared, + there is Uncle John! Did y 

what you promised ? Have you removed the vase to the china closet 1” 


As soon as all is settled between us, I shall confess this last Jajse of virtue ; 
and, to prove the sincerity of my repentance, make him a present of the vase.|| 


‘ Surely. mem !" said Jemima, indignant at the doubt. ‘I of course did as 
I said. you take me for a———!’ 
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git! And with your own hands, 
‘emima 

‘IT rather think so,mem! For my part I don’t know that there are any 
other hands in the house than the maid-of-all-work’s. But I hope I know my 
duty, and doit. I trust not to sink till you are provided with somebody 
—-. That I do mem.’ 

- « My lifé !’ cried the husband softly from the other end of the hall, ‘ a word 


with you—come here. I need not ask if you have kept [your promise ? You) 


have put that detestable vase out of the way '’ 

‘ Think it done !’ replied the wife gaily. , 
ane for I would not have any accident happen te it 

‘Can you doubt it demanded the wife 

‘ Forgive me, dear love ; you are truth i !’ and the blush that rose into 
the cheek he kissed made him think that even embellished by beauty. The 

couple now veature into the presence of Uncle John. ec 

* There was something so calm and stern in the old man’s appearance, 
both nephew and niece felt a sudden chill. 

‘ I called,’ said he, ‘ in order to walk with you to my solicitor’s ; but since 
my niece is here, I shall take the opportunity of letting her know the position 
in which we stand. 1 opposed your marriage on principle, because I saw that, 
having precisely the same defects of character, you were quite unqualified to 
go through the world together. Your headstrong folly, however, was partly 
my own fault, and I determined to make the best of matters as they stood, 
= I was well assured that the serious warning you had received had at 
of habits of extravagance. All this, however, been 

bi to take merely upon your own word ; proceeding upon suppo- 
say 1’ 


Niece 1’ 

* I would not deceive my dearest uncle for the world.’ Uncle John removed 
the screen from before the vase. 

* What is this 1’ said he. ‘ Have you any explanation to make? You—I 
say you, nephew !’ But the nephew was gazing at his wife, with expressions 
of scorn, rage, and pity chasing each other across his face. He whispered 
something in her ear. It was a smooth, yet vulgar, frightful word of two syl- 
lables ; and s deg. onny foem him, she peared about to fall, as if she 
had received a blow. Jemima, who was at door, fiew in, and caught her 
mistress in her arms ; but the latter reviving at the touch, thrust her away with 
abhorrence. 

‘ Base, ungrateful, detested!’ said she, and the short smoeth word came 
forth like a pistol-shot. It was instantaneously echoed by Jemima herself, who 
bestowed it upon Jacob, together with a sound cuff on the side of the head. 
Jacob, resplendent no more in livery, was now in the garb of a ploughboy, with 
a stick and his bonnet in one hand, and a small dirty bundle in the other. He 
had entered the room with his usual want of ceremony, and the salute of Jemi- 
ma went nigh to make him vanish in the same fashion. 

#4‘Qhb, I don’t mind it,’ said he ; ‘ not a bit. I wish you would give me one 
a-piece, for I deserve them all! Mother will give me worse than that—and 
t can a desperate liar expect '’ 

‘Why, doing, boy ; demanded uncle John sternly. 

«Oh, don’t you to me!’ said Jacob; for bad as I am, it’s not all my fault 
By telling a lie to Jemima, I did the mischief; but if it had not been for you, 
you wicked old man ! it would have ccme out right in the end. I heard master 
tell mistress that he repented buying that ugly crock ; that he never would do 
so again; that he would make youa present of it to-morrow—much good 
might it do you ! Now, if I had told him in time what I ought, does it not stand 
to reason that he would have make all right before it came to calling names and 
slapping people’s faces! But you, you wicked old man! to put a second lie; 
in my mouth—to bribe a boy with a crown to go on from bad to worse ; 
to—to—you ought to be of yourself! But I will give you back your’ 
money : no I wont ; it would only encourage you. | will—I will’ he 
mo his eyes with the end of his bundle—I will go home directly, and to) 
mother !’ and Jacob lifted up his voice and wupt abou, quiging hip way to the 
door through his tears. 

‘ Stay, boy,’ said Uncle Jobn, after a moment’s pause ; ‘ you have given us) 
all a lessson, and I trust we shail be the better for it. It seems! am as bad as 
any of you! Well I cannot deny it. None of us, I believe, meant any mis 
chief. We persuaded ourselves that we were telling only harmless lies '! There 
is no such thing. The effect of falsehood depends upon circumstances which 
we cannot control. The moment the lie has left our lips, it is beyond our reach, 
us ve one another, t “crock.” Get into your livery again 
jaaet and do you, nephew, give me your arm to the solicitor’s.’ 


EXPERTNESS OF THE MEXICANS IN THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF HORSES. 


As there are but few nations of people im the world who evince the possession | 


of so large a share of keen dexterity and nice address in the management of 
horses as Mexicans, so there are none who seem to derive such a spirited flow 
of delight from the fact of numbering even a single member of the aquine race 
i goods and chattels. To press forward to the point of 
ing a cavia, is one of the earliest lessons incul- 
cated by the father upon the mind of the son, and the most vivid gleam of sa- 
with which ean sparkle, is often elicited 
y in performance of equestrian feats. a 
mother Id be interrogated in relation to the saditined har con, cho wil not 
be near 20 apt to expiate upon his unwavering obedience to her commands, his 
rapid advances in the art of reading, er his incredible expertness in moral or 
numerical scienee, as she will be to extol his wonderful prematurity of genius 
in throwing the /ariat, and in curbing the wild fantasies of an undisciplined 


courser. 
The fruit of the parental lessons to which we have just referred, 


American boys would be startled at the very thought of being perched upon the 


‘back of a horse alone, the Mexican boys may be seen splitting through the 
streets and highways on the backs of horses, donkeys and mules. These pre- 
cocious little equestrians seem to reap a peculiar degree of delight from seeing 
ithemselves upon horses in the oddest sort of positions—no doubt with a view 
‘of showing to the world that they feel themselves perfectly at home. Some of 
them, after the fashion of the female sex, will at times throw one leg over the 
pommel of the saddle, and trot along sideways ; some of them will stand upon 
the saddle, and cause the horse to go at a streaking rate ; others will sit in a 

ease composure u is neck, whilst he may be jogging along with a pret- 
ity suaaabin sheen of speed. Others among these little urchins, still more 
adventurous, will seat themselves in the rear saddle, with their faces turned 
towards the rump of whatever animal they may be riding, and sitting with their 
arms akimbo, will at times urge on the beast to the top of his speed. At an 
age, too, when the boys of our own country are generally found to be clumsy 
‘riders and perfect strangers to the art of managing horses, the Mexicans boys 
‘not only evince the nce of an instinctive sort of apprehension of the way 
in which the animal should be controlled, but they also exhibit a surprising share 


‘of promptness in adopting the most sutiable modes by which to adjust the va- 


rious sorts of equi and fixtures which pertain to horses. Before they at- 
tain to a degree ff anus and size, which might be supposed to invest them 
with a portion of physical strexgth equal to the task of rer the ropes tight- 
ly over any sort of package which may be placed upon the back of a horse, t 
can, even at that tender age, impart instructions to one ignorant of such ar- 
jrangements, which, if pursed, will cause the package to remain snug and se- 
cure in its place, until removed at the proper stopping point or place of de- 
posit. 

It will require a horse of the wildest and most impetuous description to 
dislodge a Mexican from the saddle who has reached the age of manhood. 
And they are stimulated to the acquisition of superior skill in riding, not 
only by the amusement which this exercise may be presumed to afford 
them, but also by the substantial profite which frequently reward their ex- 
ertions in this field of labor. They are not only enabled by their great 
address in throwing the Jarriat, to provide themselves with a sufficient 
number of horses for their daily use, but it is alsoa common occurrence for 
them to collect in this wav a large number of horses for sale. And to one 
who has even a faint predilection for sports of the field, it presents a rich 
and truly exciting entertainment to see the various evolutions performed, 
and the different circles described by a Mexican in hot pursuit of a mus- 
tang, or wild horse, in an open prairie, until he eventually ties down the 
jobject of his chase, and succeeds in capturing him by opportunely throwi 
over his head the noose of his rope or /arriat. They are sometimes foi 
in their efforts to capture a mustang, but it is not by any means a frequent 
occurrence. 

And their skill in riding and throwing the Jarriat is not merely avail- 
able to them in the enterprise of securing wild horses, but these accomp- 
lishments also place at their disposal the wildest sort of cattle, and even 
the fleetest deer. We have never enjoyed an opportunity of seeing the 
Mexicans catch deer by roping them, but we have seen them chase wild 
cattle until they ultimately succeeded in taking them by throwing the noose 
ot the /arriat over their heads. And it is aftera wild bull or cow has been 
roped in this manner that the most perilous point in the progress of the 
adventure often presents itself, for the enraged captive indulges iiself at 
times in making the most vigorous and desperate plunges beth at the rider 
and the horse on which he may be mounted; and to avoid being gored, in 
cases of this description, requires more than an ordinary share of alertness 
and address. 4 

In the preceding the remarks /arriat has been presented to the view in 
connection with pursuits which are not merely innocent in themselves, 
but which may be also rendered subservient to the purposes both of con- 
venience andcomfort. But it is sometimes applied to the accomplishment 
lof an object which is far less favorable to the interests of humanity, and in- 


refer to the occasions in which the instrument is used by the Mexicans for 
the purpose of putting a fellow creature to death. : 

Several attempts have been made by the Mexicans during the present 
war to strangle Americans by the use of the /asso, and in two instances at 
least the effort has been crowned with success. One Mexican is said to have 
been hanged at Reyaosa by the American troops for an act of the kind, and 
another was confined in Matamoros for a considerable length of time, who 
had been arrested en a similar charge. A Mexican, who was mounted on 
a horse, nearly succeeded in throwing the noose of his /arriat over the 
head of an American officer in the volunteer corps—who was passing along 
the road in the vicinity of Matamoros—but owing to the promptness of the 
officer in repelling the attack, it was rendered taal In many cases 
where the Mexicans once succeed in throwing the running noose, or slip- 
knot of a rope, over the head of one whom they have marked as a victim, 
it is difficult to become disengaged from the rope, for they usually dash off 
on their horses with such arrow-like speed, and jerk the rope with such 
violence, as to prevent the entangled person from using a knife or any other 


instrument of relief, owing either to his as oe to the point of 
suffocation, or being dragged along with so much abruptness as to counter- 
act all effort to escape. 

_ The Mexicans are also said to surpass al] other nations of people in rid- 
ing as expresses ; for as they would as soon travel in the night as in the day, 
and as they also a large share of acuteness in threading the wine: 
ings of the dimmest paths, and in wending their way through the most un- 
requented thickets, they are rarely ever prevented by ordinary impedi- 
ments from accomplishing a mission of this kind, and most usually with 
tonishing expedition. 

But the Mexicans are very far from being graceful riders, for they are 
onstantly jogging the sides of the horse with the enormous spurs which 
they affix to their heels—their heads are continually waving backwards and 
forwards with a nodding sort of motion, and they keep the right arm be- 
hind them all the time they are engaged in riding, with a short whip inthe 
hand, for the purpose of assisting the spurs in their vocation of imparting 
nimbleness toa sluggish animal. These truly characteristic motions of the 
head, arms, and feet in riding, are recognized in the’boys of that country 
when they first begin to ride. 

It isalso a distinguishing feature of the Mexican character to adorn their 
ridles and saddles with silver to a very extravagant extent. Se much is 
this the case, that some of the Mexicans in the humbler walks of life will 
xpend the earnings of a whole year in procuring a sufficient amount of 
ilver to adorn their bridles. These articles, owing to this expensive mode 

embellishment, frequently sell at a very enormous price in Mexico. 
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to the view. They manifest, at at early period of their lives, a glowing predi- a 
lection for horses and for equestrian exercises, and their first conceptions of sports| | : 
Just after many of these little fellows have begun to run about the house, and 
sometimes before they can articulate with perfect aecuracy, they may by seen 
or over the necks of pigs, sheep and 
dogs, anc leading or driving about the parenta’ premises those animals that may || 
be sufficiently gentle tosubmit to their centrol. At a period of life which most} 
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EARTH’S WORST TRAGEDY. 
BY SILVERPEN. 

I have often thought amongst other things, that the Elegy in a Country 
Church Yard, though hackneyed to satisfy as far as parrot words from parrot 
lips go, is pervaded by a philosophy, sublime and touching, because speaking 
great universal truth, whose harmony is only limited by the capacity of him who 
listens. 

Grey knew, as most great natures know as if by intuition, how much of uni 


versal power flows on to waste and decay ; and how little has yet been done || 


to conserve all the great elements fashioned and given for the exaltation and 
happiness of man, both spirivually and materially. But the divine part of pro- 
gress is, that it is and will be one grand conservation of ali that is good and 
beautiful ! 

How many sunsets there have been that, sinking on the mountain tops, have 
been lost to thousand eyes ; how many summer winds have been one great 
breath of flowers, and yet have wasted under the great sweep of heaven, lost 
to the sense of man ; how many summer days have passed away in all their 
glory uueujoyed by million men ; how many flowers have drooped to earth un- 
reverenced by the eyes of man ; how many fruits, luscious, graceful, and tempt- 
ing, have rotted from the clustering branch and weltered on the ground : how 
many an acre wide of indigenous fruitfulness, has grown sear and rustled in 
the autumn winds, uncropped and unregarded ; how many fountains have flow- 
ed on and yet untasted; how many rivers have for ages swept onward to the 
ocean, bearing on their bosoms green pastoral slips of islands, winding through 
rich savannah’s, and darkened here with sylvan roof of broad branched trees, 
and yet lost to man ; how many leagues of earth, savannah, prairie, mountain, 
and forest, are yet waste, uninhabited, and drear ; and in their soil how much 
force of nature perishes and is lateut—and yet what are all these to the great 
tragedy of what is lost and waste of man. 

Man, the greatest wonder work of nature! How many elements of his di- 
vinity have sunk to earth unknown ; how much of his great poetry of heart, 
how much of noble honesty, how much of truth, how much disregard of self, 
how much of charity, how much of angel service, gone, unknown, and all with- 
out a sign—unless it be that heaven keeps register of excellence ! 

And yet—and yet—these are not so much tragedy as that man, with capa 
city for thought, with capacity for knowledge, with capacity for truth, should 
sink with these sublime elements to earth untaught. This is indeed Earth’s 
Worst Tragedy ! 

Of all the baby children in a far off country village, none was ruddier, or had 
a braver heart, than little Joe Beach the son of a poor pepo | awe gem 
In fact all were clod hoppers in this district, which was a genuine English agri- 
cultural one, made up of a few large farms, one great estate belonging to an 
absent country squire, and about five hundred acres of the richest arable land 
in the country, called the “school gift,” given years before by some old yeoman 
that the children of this, his parish, should be taught grace towards God and 
man ; and the residue, if there were any, to become the right of a certain great 
college, as a reward for « their clerkly care and trusteeship of this land.” 

But by some odd sort of management, these five hundred broad acres, though 
they now produced tenfold what they did in the days of the testator, were only 
just profitable enough to prop up and thatch every dozen years or so the old 
echool house, allow a few buns every Easter to the breeched and unbreeched 
urchins, give twenty pounds a year to the schoolmaster, who for the last cen- 
tury had been usually some worn out servant or dependent on the squire, and 
allow the churchwardens, once a yeaf, what was called the ‘‘school dinner,” to 
get roaring drunk at the village ale house. 


But possibly this was right, for the certain college above mentioned had 
through this century sent forth editions of the most learned of the Greek fathers, 
correct in flexion and voice ; whilst the clod hoppers, scant in A B C, pro- 
gressed nevertheless in the arts of poaching, drunkenness, and other pro- 
fanity, that met with due record in the rural magistrate’s books. The Greek 
poor. gloried in vellum and gold: the people of this district perished to God 
and man ! 

Weil, with all the drunkenness and immorality peculiar to that district, Joe 
Beech’s father was a decent man, though nothing more than a poor ploughman 
on the “school gift,’ receiving, as the case might be, his nine or ten shillings 
every saturday night from one of the churchwardens. 

His garden was the most thriving in the village ; for he dug, and cropped 
and worked, whilst many of his neighbors roared round the smithy fire, or bawl- 
ed inthe ale house ; and he had a cow and kept a few ducks and geese in the 
village pond. But then there were sever young children, and these made the| 
loaf a scanty ore. 

So soon as little Joe, for he was the eldest, could take care of himself he was’ 
off all summertime with the cow in the lanes, letting it pasture under the broad 
hedgerows, whilst he cut for fodder the grass above its reach, and filled an old 
bag which his father fetched at night. 

Many a summer morning, whilst the ploughman trod the “ school acres,’’ 
thinking of the large harvests they yielded for that great “place of learning”’ far 
away, there would be sure to come up some thoughts about little Joe as well. 
So soon as the next little lad was able to herd the cow, and fill the bag, Joe 
was put down in the churchwardens’ books and sent to school. For the first 
week he did not like schol a bit ; all was so dull and irksome there ; but by 
chance hearing a travelling pedlar read some scrap of news out of an old news- 
paper to his father, he took to the old thumbed schoolbook, and in a week was 
up at the top of the A B C class. 

{t was observable that most of the village lads got on pretty sharply till they 
reached the Testament class. In that they all stuck fast, for the truth was, the 
testament was the fullest extent of the master’s learaing ; and over this he so 
hesitated, droned, and often fell asleep, that as sure as a boy began to spell out 


the Gospel of St. Mathew or St. John, he took to playing the truant out of 


school or the tyrant in it. 

However, Jve got on so sharply, that by harvest he could spell words of two 
syllables, and might soon have reached the sticking-fast place of the ‘Testament 
but that his father met with a severe accident, was confined to his bed, and 
little Joe, after a six week’s schooling, had to help the common funds by herd- 
ing cattle fora farmer. 1t wasa sad sorrow to the little lad : he had hoped by 
winter time to read as well as the pediar. So from day to day he was solitary 
on the uplands with his cattle, and time seemed very weary, and the hours 
very long. 

Ove day, as he was herding within range of a coppice, his eyes wearily 
ranging round the horizon, sometimes following the flight of a bird or the shad- 
ows of the sun, he saw a bunch of hazel nuts dripping from their leaves. He 
looked, and looked again—not cari 
shape and hue. Next day he bou 


a piece of old wood, and carved arude|ipe 


copy of the bunch. Then on another piece of wood he carved it with its foli- 
age ; very rude to be sure, but this was better than idleness. te 

So on from the hazel nuts, to other things, a bird, a cow, a dog, till Joe 
Beech's * knife work,” was quite in request among the village lads. After a 
long illness, that made aheavy doctor's bill, Joe's father got to work again ; 
weber aay ina year or two, the few debts were lessened, the lad went back to 
school. 

His narrow earnings could be ill-spared ; but then Joe had been so good, that 
his father could not keep from his wish of letting Joe read as well as the 
pediar, or even cypher as well as the exciseman. So Joe went back to 
school, and into the A B C class ; for what little he had learnt had been long 
forgotten. 

Yet he went on bravely now, till the Testament was begun ; then, like the 
lothers, he stuck fast, for what the master could not teach the scholars could 
not learn ; and the lad, ignorant as he was, pretty soon knew. So he bananas 
truant with the rest, and of this the old man never complained, he could sleep 
the longer. 

One day the exciseman coming his rounds, crossed the churchyard and stop- 
ped at the school house. 

“ Well, schoolmaster,” says he, putting his head in at the door, “ how 
dost thee get on, and how the lads ?”” ¥ 

“« Why, I’m pretty sharp,” he answers, “‘considering the times. And 
the lads, why, bless you, they get on surprising. Hallo, boys, you fourth 
class, get upand show Mr. Tapp your learning. Now—be quiet—spell 
geose—goose I say.” 

* G—G.o—G-u-s e,” spelt a boy. 

“Very good, Jack, goto the top of the class. I see you'll know goose 
when you taste it. Now you third boy spell apple pudding. And the old 
man rubbed his hands and louked triumphantly at the exerciseman. 

Ha—”’ 

** Hello you there, Ned.” Ned was abashed, so the expert boy took up 
the word. 

** Ap el,” very good, “‘p-u-ed-en—pudding. ; 

ie Me | good boy, very good boy.* Well Mr. Tapp, getting on nicely, 
ain’t they ?” 

** Well, I don’t know,” roared the exciseman, till he was red in the face, 
“in my time, they spelt goose and apple- pudding differently.” 

** Ay! ay!” interrupted the old man, ‘‘people’s got a uew way for most 
things, and for spelling in the bargain, I reckon.” 

The exciseman roared himself out of the school house, and the whole 
way up the village street. And the wrong spelling and the right spelling 
were matter for gossip that night by the smithy fire, and on the ale-house 
bench. And here the exciseman went so far as to expostulate with the 
churchwardens. 

** Why, after all,” they argued, ‘what do lads want with larning ? 
They’re bad enough already, maister And it don’t do to say a word agin 
the squire’s and the college people’s pinions.” 

Whether Joe would have p!ayed the truant and blotted paper after this I 
do not know ; for his father getting wet, had a relapse, and died a few 
weeks alter this circumstance. Here wasan end to all Joe's prospects of 
learning, even had there been teachers; for he went forthwith to the 
plough, and to farm drudgery; it was the only chance there was of saving 
|nis mother from the parish. As he boarded at home, there was the patch 
of garden ground and the cow to see after, even when the day’s work was 
over : still, with alla¢his, there was often a spare half-hour that might have 
\been better spent than in the village street, or by the smithy fire, had there 
been a pevalen ama degree above insult to common sense, or one individual, 
recognising the lofty destinies of man, willing to raise this miserable popu- 
lation out of its brutishness and ignorance. 

It was a hard and dreary winter after the poor ploughman’s death, and 
want and sorrow were in his widow’s household. One night of it, as young 
Joe was returning home late from helping to plough a distant field of the 
“school gift,” a wealthy farmer of the neighborhood overtook him. He was 
so intoxicated that he could hardly guide his horse, and evidently without 
exactly recognising the lad he stopped him, and bid him return up the lane 
halfa mile or so, as he had ¢ropped bis purse. 

“Acd mind, my lad,” he roared, “thee pick’st it ali up, for thongh I dunna 
know how much tnere war in’t, some on’t may ’a dropped out.” 

Back young Joe trudged, carefully exploring the miry road as he went on, 
jand found the canvass bag, just where the farmer had receoned. No money 
could have dropped out, for a string was tied tightly round it ; but it felt heavy, 
and Joe's first impulse was to open it, just as any one of the village boys would 
ihave done. 

“But no,” thought the lad, “I won’t even untie the string, I won’t even look, 
for that'll be half to stealing, and I'll be a// honest.” So he grasped the purse 
‘tight in hig hand, and trudged his way back, thinking, however, as he went 
along. how one the pounds within would save tha pig at home fromg being sold 
to pay the rent, and make his poor mother’s man face look glad. Joe’s re. 
‘ward for the safe delivery of the purse was a lump of bresd and cheese; but 
better was his lightness of heart all that week, ay, and many weeks after.— 
The temptation withstood was a great lesson learnt—these lessons are always 
our divinest and most lasting ones! 

The very next Sunday, instead of casting down his eyes abashed unpon the 
ground, he looked straight up into the squire’s landy’s face as she walked 
hautily up the church aisle; for the squire had lately returned to England, 
bringingfwith him several sons older than the ploug lad. These boys, as village 
gossip said, ‘‘were mighty learned ;”; though the squire himself, as the excise- 
man had reported, intended to vote, when he got into parliament, against the 
‘nation educating clod-hoppers, but if it would like to grant a million or two to 
‘the colleges, he’d say something. 

Be this as it may, one of these youths, said to be the most learned of the 
‘squire’s sons, and the one he destiened for his three sincure livings, was usually 
he who spoke roughest and haughtiest to poor lads like Joe. 

One glorious spring morning, a8 Joe was ploughing a lonely upland field, 
the young squire rode up to a gate, by which the lad was turning his plough, 
and shouted out, “ Hallo you fellow, throw open the gate ;” and be.ore the 
lad could move around his plough, there came a threat that the whip should 
be laid about him if he did not make haste. Joe obeyed, for it had been part of 
his servile teaching, to reverence all belonging to the parson or the squire ; but 
once more aione, he stood in moody silence by his plough, for nature taught 
him that his was the nobler spirit, crushed by what!—the want of learning. 
For say ‘vhat you will, nature never yet endowed with her nobility, without 
jconsciousness of the investiture. And in that minute as he stood, the lowlands” 
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stretching far away in ail their beauty, the power of words, from that great | 
scorn, seemed to have birth; and the daisy at his feet, the skylark above, the 
river like a silver thread winding round the landscape, were things that filled 
his heart, and not with sadness. And from this hour, the new want of book 
learning, the circumstances to bestow it, could not close wholly the ever fresh 
book of nature. He was a poet, and could tell of the daisy in verse though 
he could not have read its little history. : 


cares and sorrows. Even great faculties like his were paralyzed by daily in- 
tercourse with one monotony of ignorance ; whereas had there been the least 
cherishing power to act upon what nature had so kindly given, these same 
facuities might have broadened out, not merely into possible meditation, but in- 
to§action humanitary and divine. Noble honesty thus perished ; noble {faculties 
were negative, and why '—because knowledge was denied. The beer-shop and. 
the smithy were the only schools! As for the parson of the parish he only, 
came now and then to preach ; few of the farmers around could read ; and the, 
only learned people, those up at the hall, considered the parish schoolmaster, | 
‘then enjoying the fruits of his sinecure,office, quite equal to the intellectual) 
necessities of ‘‘ clod hoppers.” 
Yet with all these drawbacks, Joe was known to be a clever fellow by the’ 
villagers. He could make them up a song on any occasion of a wedding, a 
christening, or a burial ; could carve the head of a spinning wheel, or granr- 
dame’s chair, and even outrival the fine oak corbels and spandrels in the village, 
church ; for nothing so pleased him, on such rare holidays as he had, as sitting 


|poetry of a heart so magnificent and divine by its great qualities. That 
such a nature perished untaught, this was indeed ** Eantu’s worst 
Tuacepy,” tor here were elements of nature waste and lost! 

| The hand of the poor ploughboy rested in that of the young squire be- 
ifore he died. * Oh, sir,” he eaid, ** never despise ignorance, however low- 


ly, for all of us have something of beauty and good within to be made bet- 


| ter by merciful words and gentle teaching.” 
A dull round of years went by, chequered for the poor ploughboy with many| 


The grass waves long over the grave of the ploughboy, though pathways 
jare made to it by many feet, the lightest and oftenest of which are chil- 
dren’s, who now in the young squire’s new, well-taught school, learn poor 
\Joe’s poety of the daisy and the cowslip, and in the summer evenings, when 
the angels in the tinted church window look glowingly on them, they say 
it over soft and slow, and think perhaps the waving grass keeps time with 
ithe recital. And travellers come, too. to see the grave of one, who, had 
ihe been taught, would have equalled Grinling Gibbons As time goeson, 
and justice is done by Government in these ma‘ters, this * school -gift,” 
with thousand others like it in broad England, will become what it is, the 
heritage of the people. And when this justice is done, when all qualities 
of good are conserved by education, when the national elements of a great 
‘people are not allowed to waste, then critme shall sink into sempiternal 
jabeyance ; but till then, every capacity for truth and knowledge left un- 
taught makes up indeed the worst of all earth’s tragedies! 


MEXICO. 
LATER FROM VERA CRUZ. 


in the old vestry to carve out angel's wings, or knots of drooping corn, or groups _ 4 : 
of leaves on pieces of old oak, whilst eager village children clustered round.|/ Threatened attack on Tampico—arrival of Gen. Scott at Rio Frio— 
The circumstance, however, above all others, which preserved these great} Proposals for Peace. 
faculties through the deadening influence of surrounding ignorance, was his We issued an extra on Sunday, giving the exciing news of which we 
love for a village girl, for whom he carved a choice work-box, and the head of ;Were putin possesion by the arrival of the steamship Galveston. 
her Bevin of , and repeated, so that she might remember it, all his best, The Steamer James L. Day, Capt. Wood, arrived this morning. She 
poetry, about daisies and birds and flowers ; and this was very beautiful, for na- left Vera Cruz, on the afternoon of the 16th inst., touching at Tampico on 
ture was its largest element. the morning of the 17, and Brasos St. Jago on the afternoon of the 18th. 
Well, with ait this natural ability, Joe’s learning got on slowly enough ; not Her news is one day later from Vera Cruz. The main interest excited 
exactly because he could not read—for he now then picked up astray les. by this arrival, centres in the report communicated to the James L. Day, by 
son from a travelling pedlar. or the exciseman as he came his rounds—but || Mr. Clifton, the pilot of Tampico, who boarded her on the 17th off that city. 


es. : ages, wi : _||He stated that they were in daily expectation of an attack from the Mexi- 
because he had no books’; and out of his scanty w » with bis mother do cans, who were reported to be 1500 strongin the vicisity of the city. On 


lthe night of the 12th inst., a demonstration was made by the Mexicans at 
‘Tampico to rise. The American authorities, however, had timely informa- 
'tion of the contemplated movement, and to suppress it if attempted called 
jout the troops, who lay on their arms all night—There was then no de- 
monstation of revelt made. 


pendent on him, it was impossible to save. He had tried, but it was useless. 
All this too, whilst golden harvests waved upon the “ school-gift,” while the 
Fathers rested in gold and vellum, whilst inflexions and voices were weighed 
in the grammarian’s fractional scale ; all this injustice and greatest of earth's 
wrongs, that human faculties should rest untaught. 


&* One summer day, when Joe Beech was about eighteen, some errand took | 


him up to the hall. As he was returning, he stopped before an open window 
to look into the library, filled with books, but empty of all readers. Some one. 
spoke hastily, for the window looked on to the garden terrace, and turning! 
round, Joe to his consternation beheld the squire’s lady and one of her sons ; he 
who had called Joe « feilow” the very day his heart had been first filled with| 
> — of God—poetry—and its first harmony had rang round the petals of 
the daisy. 

« Well ! what are you doing ?” was the lady's question. 

Poor Joe stammered out something about the “ mighty lot of books.” 

‘* And what should you know about books, my fellow!” asked the young 
squire, with a grin ; “ [ should think a rasher of bacon rather more in your way,' 
eh! Ha! ha!” 

_Joe moved onward and made no answer, though when he thought of all his’ 
ignorance. and this bitter scorn of it, the tears rained down upon his horny 
hands. Yet one good effect arose out of it ;—it set him to think; and after 
several days’ meditation, he resolved tocarve a choice bit of wood he had at 
home, so that whenever he had a holiday, he could carry it to the far off town 
and try sell it. 

This exquisite piece of work was accomplished sooner than the holiday came 
which was not before Christmas, and then with it tied in his pocket handker 
chief he set offon his great journey. After much bargaming; the labour of 
weeks was sold for adozen shillings to a picture-dealer ; and 5 . after purcha- 
sing a few second hand books that the exciseman long before had noted down 
for him, took his way home very proud and happy, with his bundle tucked be- 
neathghis smock-frock After his long day's walk the night came on dark, rainy 
and tempestuous, so that he could hardly find his way along the well-known 
miry lanes. Still he got on so bravely that scarcely a mile of his journey re- 
mained, though there yet lay between him and the village a broad and rapid 
brook, passed over by a narrow hand-bridge, whilst a few yards further down 
was a ford of waggons and horses. When Joe reached the bridge he found he 
who knew his songs so well waiting for him with a lantern; and he had just | 
stopped to speak and take her hand, and tell her of the ie of his heart, and) 
how, presently, on the ht hearth they would untie the wondrous bundle,| 
when some one rode 


vanity down to the ford, and spurred the unwilling) 
horse into the rapid water. In a moment there was a man’s wild cry, the 
floundering and snortings of the horse, and the girl's scream that it was the, 


young squire. And what did Joe, untaught “ eater of bacon” aud “clod-|| 


pper” as he was! he disengaged himself from the clinging and terrified) 
girl, forgot the precious bundle, which dropped from the narrow bridge in- 
to the rapid stream below, and though he could not swim, plunged in. The 
horse was out of its depth, and the young man having lost his seat, had fal- 
len with his foot entangled in the stirrup, and drogg 
rapidly sinking. Joe clutched him, bore him up, clinging to the branch| 
ofan overarching tree, held on tell some people from a few neighbouring cot 
came rushing to the spot, and rescued both from their perilous positiau. 
young squire was insensible ; but Joe it was that ceuld not stand uprig 
when they \ifted him on to the steep and slippery bank. The horse, in its) 
fearful plunges, had kicked him fatally ; and Joe, instead of carrying home 
with bouyant heart his little mine of happiness and knowledge, was borne to) 
a bed of death, though alingering one of weeks, long hours of which al 
knew not a face around him. But in that interval haughty pride knelt by 
that bed remorsefully subdued; for here lay perishing those grand and no-| 
ble elements that had prompted the magnificent heart of nature to save a 
child. Who, despising ignorance, can know the angel nature it de-' 
spises? And pray God give me power to tell mankind this truth : and ever 
make it one great hymn sovereign in the ears of humanity! By tha: poor) 
bed knelt pitying villagers, telling some story of his kindly heart; by that) 
poor bed knelt little children, telling of vestry-hours when leaves were 
carved, and sheaves of drooping corn; by that poor bed knelt his broken- 
hearted mother, telling of love and duty and years of sufferance for her! 
sake; and by that poor bed knelt the village girl, long loved, and to aston- 
ispered, soft and low, the rude but natural, 


ht! 


ishing and listening ears whisper 


d by the ho | 
x Ae | yobs idiced and languid and enfeebled mind of Mexico, which under our influ- 


tages 


On the 15 inst. a party of Mexican lancers attacked the cutposts at Tam- 
pico and drove the sentinelsinto the city. On the 19th a party of ranch- 
erors attacked the pilot station aud were greeted by a discharge from half 
a dozen muskets, when they retreated. 
| The barque Mary, of Baltimore, put into Tampico on the 16th instant 
ifor supplies and repairs. She was beund for Vera Cruz with 209 volun- 
‘teers, which she landed at Tampico. 

_ The most important part of the intelligence brought by this arrival is the 
flattering prospect of peace. Capt. Wood, of the Jas. L. Day, informed us 
that information had been received at Vera Cruz before the day left, that 
\Gens. Scott and worth, with the main body of the army, had advanced as 
ftaras Rio Frio, without opposition, and were met at that place by a depu- 
tation from the capital, with prepositions for peace. The exact tenor of 

he proposions were not known; they were, however, of such a nature, 
that Gen. Scott refused to accept them, and was determined to push on his 
iforces to the C.pital. From the deep anxiety felt by the new government, 
if the term government can be applied to any party or power in Mexico, 
to stay the march of our forces on the Capital, it was thought that further 
concessions would be made to Gens. Scott before he took up his line of 
march from Rio Frio. 


(Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce.) 

Washington, June 28th.—General Waddy Thompson has published his 
views in a South Carolina paper, upon the subject of the probable result of 
the American Tariff, imposed as a military contribution, upon Mexico. 
He thinks that the Secretary of the Treasury “vill be greatly disappointed 
in the amount expected by him from the tariff, for two reasons, viz: that 
there will be no free passage for goods into the interior, during the war; and 
that upon the goods imported for the consumption of our army there is a 
drawback. These views are entitled to much consideration, and, doubt- 
less, receive it from the administration, in advance of the measures adopt- 
ed by it for raising these military contributions. The main difficulty is in 
keeping open the communications between the place of entry and the inte- 
rior, where the goods are to be chiefly marketed and consumed. The diffi- 
culty in keeping open these communications appears to be exaggerated. 
|At all events, measures have been taken that will insure the safety of the 
‘transportation of goods on any of the lines occupied by us. If we cannot 
do that—or if we neglect te do it, we virtually abandon the war. A hun- 
jdred thousand men—fifty thousand, as some say, will be adequate to the 
work of keeping Mexico in subjection. 

The moral work which we must undertake, before we can have peace, 
is more difficult. Armies are not the best missionaries for moral, social, 
and political reform. We must await the slow movements of the preju- 


ence, may, in time, become renovated and enlightened. Domestic tran- 
quility may be established under the protection of our army, and Mexico 
will have a resting spell frem factious striie and corruption which since her 
independence she has never before enjoyed. Possibly, she may, in this 
way, become capable of a stable, wise and liberal government, aud, if not, 
she will be annihilated as a nation ; and her territory will, in due time, be- 
come peopled by a more energetic and improved race. 

l repeat what [ have heretofore stated as to orders and powers being sent to 
General Scott, by which he will be enabled to make a treaty, or settle the 
preliminaries of a treaty with anything that may wear the semblance of a 

overnment. 

Between the instructions given to him and those to Mr. Trist, there can 
be no clashing ; but there may have arisen some personal misunderstanding 
between General Scott and Mr. Trist, which has prevented a cordia! co- 
operation be ween them. 

Mezxico.—Within a few days we may expect to hear that a Treaty of 
Peace has been concluded with Mexico, or else that the Capital of that Re- 
public is in possession of General Scott, or both. The Mexican govern- 
ment will be anxious to avert the capture, from a feeling of notions! pride, 
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n rsons}} MARRIED.—On Thursday, 94-h ult., at the Church of the Ascension, by the Rev. J. 
and the inhabitants from a fear of the consequences tc their own pe 


and property. Perhaps by this time they know enough of the bearing of me 
power, not to apprehend any harm after the city has surrendered, but they a gary —s 2d,at 1 P.M., Joseph Rhodes, late of Leeds, in the county of 
may well dread the effects of a bombardment, or of an assault, one or taken eons hie lane Residence, 78 Messer v0 Com 
of which must follow in case any formidable resistance should be offered.|/etery, for Interment on Sunday, the 4th inst., at 5 P. M.—His friends are respectfully invi- 
We are by no means certain that there will be. The fact appears to be well] ted to attend. 
authenticated, that the main American army at the date of the last accounts Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 6} per cent. : 
had reached Rio Frio, where rumor had said the final struggle was to be —— ee 
made. But instead of artillery and bayonets, they meet an embassy pro- THE ANG LO AMERIC AN 
posing conditions of peace. This isa hopeful indication. Heretofore the a 
exicans have refused to negotiate; now they propose terms of peace. NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 3. 1847. 


True, these terms were not acceptable to Gen. Scott, and erhaps were not 
a be; but they furnished a a from which + Lo be|| There is a matter which, in our ‘opinion, has long been much called for, 
practicable tocome toa mutually satisfactory arrangement. e Mexi-|/.44 which can hardly be tou ched a. : : 

: : pon more appropriately than at a time 
cans must have known that they could not meet Gen, Scott, either in the like this,when a stir ia made upon ito privileges, ite fenct =i tek atte 


field or elsewhere ; that, unless peace wef® soon concluded he would enter; |" . . 
their Capital ; and that then it might be more difficult to secure favorable} |in public society. We allude to the Press, which we at least believe to be a 
terms than before. Is it too much to suppose that for ence they acted the||pulse of the general feeling, a director of the general enquiry and direction, a 


om = wisdom, and made the best terms they could ?—Journal of Com- help to judgment, a guardian of public morals, a restraint upon evil intentions 
or one the and of a — 

ty ; and yet, the properties of which are not formally asceriained, it has not a 

th cage formal brotherhood, it wants many of those rules. understandings, buttresses ; 


There are two kinds of suspension bridge common in the mountainous dis-| |’ 
tricts of South America—namely the ‘puente de soga’ and the ‘huaro,’ which| |it wants those ascertained positions to which it is entitled and which it is well 
are thus described by Doctor Von Tschudi, the Peruvian traveller :— enabled to maintain when publicly or even tacitly entitled. 


The soga bridges are composed of four ropes, made of twisted cow hide, and : urted ieaned, its assistance i 
thinner ones of the same material, fastensd over them transversely. The whole| *'cite¢, yet it is in every person's mouth that it is most ve corepps. 
is covered with branches, straw, and roots of the agave tree. On either side a| Surely, the Press is in too prominent a position to allow, any longer, so vague a 
rope more than two feet above the bridge, serves asa balustrade. The sogas! definition of its qualities and place, to be bandied about from mouth to mouth, 
each of iles, Tock. be! Put should take some steps to have itself rightly understood, and not to be the 
ri continued rains, these bri ome loose require to P ° . 

tightened : bet they are alwavs lower in the middle than at the ends, and when mark hereafter at which any one may shoot, the instrument which any one werd 
passengers are crossing they swing like hammocks. I requires some practice|¥%¢, @ tool which any one may throw aside in a contemptuous manner when its 

and a very steady head, to go over the soga bridges unaccompanied by a pu-||immediate purpose is answered. ° 
entero or bridge guide. : It is a fact, but a radical admission, that the editor of a newspaper is a gen- 
However strongly made, they are not durable ; for the changeableness of the/|sieman, and that he is such in the best sense; that he has been well educated 
climate quickly rots the ropes which are made of untanned leather. They fre-||. indiff ficiently with intelli 
‘ quently require repairing, and travellers have sometives no alternative but to|/'* ™¢ierently well read, that he has mixed sufficiently with intelligent society, 
Hs wait several days until the bridge is passable, or to make a circuit of twenty or that the usages of society are well known and constantly practised by him, that 
if he is somewhat of a politician, but not wholely nor solely so, that as he is con- 


thirty leagués. 

The puente de soga of Oroya is fifty yards long and one and a half broad.’ /scientious and sincere, believes in the truth and strength of his own opinions ; 
It is one of the largest in Peru ; but the bridge across the Apurimac, in the||,, he should have respect and some forbearance for what may be such in others, 
= of Ayacucho, is nearly twice as long, and it is carried over a much These and many others ate the qualifications of an ediser, end they axe sack ss 


r gulf. 
he ol alles consists of a thick rope, extending over a river or across) |belong to the character of gentlemen, and these are such as he should not only 
arockychasm. ‘To this rope are affixed a roller and a strong piece of wood) |support in his own general conduct, but also do his best to support in others 
formed like a yoke, and by means of two smaller ropes this yoke is drawn along} |i. are engaged in a similar career 
the thick rope which forms the bridge. T : hich B aay er but which will i 
The passenger who has to cross the huaro is tied to the yoke, and grasps it|| ‘Tere are many points which cannot ignated, bet w _ 
firmly with both hands, His feet, which are crossed one over the other, rest} mediately present themselves to the mind of each member of the Press, and 
on the thick rope, and his head is held as erect as possible. All these prelimi-;|we cannot help believing that a general meeting, to form a fraternity, a club, 
naries being completed, an Indian stationed on the opposite side of the river or! /an institution, or by whatever name it may rally, so as to sustain preliminary 
This is altogether the most disagreeable and dangerous mode of conveyance me ite tree importance, 5 — 
that can possibly be conceived. If breaks, an accident of no frequent||€ty, maintain its independence, and ten thousand other matters of more or less 
importance, would not orly be useful to the brotherhood itself, but also be ac- 


the ro 
occurrence, the hapless traveller has no chance of escaping with life, for, being 
fastened. he can make no effort to save himself. ceptable to society at large, and render its usefulness both more manifest and 


Horses and mules are driven by the Indians into the river and made to swim] |, ore effective.—We should therefore be right glad to find this hint dwell on 

across it, in doing which they frequently perish, especially when, being ex- 
hausted by a long journey, they have not strength to contend against the force the minds of the influential members of the Press, and that a meeting or con- 
of the current. vention be the consequence either at New York or at any other place, and that 
We clip the following from the advertising columns of the New-York} |@ditors from any other city of the Union be invited to attend, to give their va- 
luable assistance at such deliberations, to form an union, no matter how exten- 


Tribune: 

Notice.—Mr. N——-C——-, who on a Saturday about one month since,||sive, to have rules, regulations, protests, definitions, and a correct ascertainance 
obtained from the advertiser the loan of his Black Cloth Dress coat for the!|o¢ the place, duty, and condition of an editor, that names be signed by all such 
occasion of his wedding to take place next day, and promised to return with-|), should regulations, and thet tie blicizy should 
out delay. The honeymoon being over, it is hoped he will attend to given names of theese whe would be or leave 
be reluctant, by giving his name in full, to mar the membership of such an association. 

Curious and beautiful incident.—Over the pulpit, in the chapel at West)j,.9 woul materially to the Press properly 
Point, as some of our readers may perhaps have remarked, stands a fine al- dependent ; it would at least put much restraint upon ine shuces which 
legorical picture from the true-to-life pencil of Weir. A part of it repre-||..5not be done away with eliessther: and of this we eatuest y hope to hear 
sents Peace, as a female figure, holding an olive-branch in herhand. Dur-)|;) aye time. when A contemphntien of such a echeme may have occupied ma- 
ing the performance of divine service, one or two Sundays ago, a small bird) | oaitorial minds 
flew into the church and made several attempts to alight on the mp apex 7 y : ae 
A better criticism upon the fidelity of the artist’s representation of air an : i pt il 
foliage could scarce be imagined. The same compliment, as our readers The ae mene conten that was wer wi in a Christian city— 
will remember, was paid by a bird to Apelles, some three thousand years witnessed do we say !—encouraged would surely not be too hard a term, 

Home Journal. |/whether used towards the municipal authorities or to the influential in this city. 


ago. 
“Now, DO GIVE ME YOUR ADVICE.” Ww the weekly nuisance of the Sunday call of newspapers, which i 

suse © chock to the of man who ll week, 

o ask the opinion—advice of a friend ; - oan, 

Should his differ from ours, on any pretense, ro on the Sunday as at least a day of rest from his labors, to the religious 

We pity his want of good judgment and sense ! man who “ remember the Sabbath day,” and who intends to “keep it holy.” 

But, if he fall into and follow our plan, The last Sunday which has occurred in the city of New York ought to put the 

We hige civilized to the blush ; those who are to maintain good order, to shame ; those 


iss vn of a religious inclination to deep regret ; and Christianity itself (which is main- 
Simple Remedy to Purify Water.—It i & religious p regret; a y i 
imp. edy to Purify Water.—It is not generally known that ly professed here) to deep hamiliation. 


pounded alum possesses the property of purifying water. A large table 
spoonful of pulverised alum, sprinkled into, a hogshead of water (the wa-|| A detail of last Sabbath on this score, without any hyperbolical colouring of 


ter stirred round at the time,) will, after the lapse of a few hours, by pre escripti iti make 
cipitating to the bottom the impure particles, it, that it will be a 
found to possess nearly all the freshness and clearness of the first spring 
water. A pailful, containing four gallons, may be purified by a single tea||Which has not one thing to recommend it, which only serves to help the re- 
spoonful. sources of the paper-owners who practise it, and the circumstances of the re- 
——>——_ tailers whose common and well-known conduct in the public streets is a dis- 
*,* We force in this notice that the Soiree Musicale of Mad. Jolly, Prima to a Christian city, and compared with whom the celebrated Billingsgate 
Donna of the New Orleans Company, and M. Debreiul, principal barytone of the| |itself and the Chiffoniers of Paris, are not to be mentioned for disparity and vi- 


same company, tock place most successfully on Thursday night at the Apollo} |cious habits. 
Rooms. A copious notice of these fine artists, and other matters connected|| By five o’clock on the Sunday morning, a multitude of beys are going through 
therewith, will be given in our next. |jall the streets, bye-ways, and the vicinity of New York, calling, at the strength 
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of their lungs, a long catalogue of weekly and Sunday papers, the noise o ‘that those who are commonly called Free Thinkers are “ no thinkers at all,” 
which calling is the more aggravated by there being, in all other respects, a bat farey they appear as liberal in their ideas, and very superior persons, by 
silence, from the absence of carts, waggons of burthen, and other carriages, their scoffing at matters which are held holy by the more sober and reflecting 
which are at other times abundant in every busy city. This noise is continued part of the world, but which those so-called Free Thinkers know, in fact, no- 
till so late in the day, that the voices of these criers actually beat that of the|/thing about. The true free-thinker is he who expatiates largely in his ree 
bells which are solemnly attempting to remind human creatures that the Sab-, Searches on all subjects, and those on theology as much as any ether, for, as 
bath has returned,—that they are to keep holy the Sabbath day. Many are) “ truth is truth to the end o’ the reckoning,” the free-thinker will be more like- 
beyond the interrupting noises so far that they get ready and go to worship, ly to find confirmation of rational belief by calm consideration, and a real en- 
but there they are disturbed among the whole service by the noises of the quiry after truth, than by any indecent and contemptuous language towards 
criers without, who are more easily heard than the minister or the organ with- facts which he has not investigated. The fact was, that Mr. Dayton tried to 
in. The devotion becomes unsettled, and bad thoughts and wishes spring up. payee the ‘rue meaning of the word free-thinker, being piously persuaded 
in the services of the disturbed. wer free thought would confirm the Christian professor in his creed, and he was 
Scarcely are they coming forth from the temple of God, where the doctrine ight. ' 

held up is “ Peace and good-will towards men,” when they are nearly push- But the solemnity and its accompanying music was in effect too much like 
ed over by another set, who are in more apparent bustle than if the city were what we have witnessed in this city. There were too many gay persons of the 
on fire, and whose cry is, “ Extra , got another great battle in the great female sex present, who came to see and be seen, and who were more amused 
wer of Mexico,” and this continues all the aftcrnoon, so that the Sabbath is the iwith the band than they were edified or indeed cared for the discourse. This 
busiest and most exciting day of the week ; and of what good is this! The Part of such ceremonials wants much -eform in this city, and the decorum of 
newspapers of Monday will tell all this quite soon enough, for we are more than silence should at least be preserved. The aaticipated Poem of Rev. Randolph 
a couple of thousand miles from the Army, we cannot aid them if we would, | Hurlbut was not read, but the evening, however, was a very rational one. 


We are more than two hundred miles from Washington, and we cannot givel| We observed in a maming of thie en 
our advice there, if we were there. We have just come out of the temple of which was unnecessary and uncalled for,—for which reason, and fur which only, 


God, on which we have professed to place all of our griefs, doubts, and hopes ; lwo remark upon it. It was the pretension that the President’s title is not * his 


we have just been breathing hopes of happiness te ail mankind, and our curi- \excellency” or “his highness,” &< , &c.; but plainly Mr. Now, we would 


osity is immediately aroused, our buisiest thoughts are on the qui vive. We! suggest that Mr. means Master, and that many of the old writers have the lat- 
throw to the winds the doctrines of our God and Saviour, and we are anxious ‘ter word in full and in direct place of the modern word ; and we would sug- 
to know how much mischief has been done to the ——- __,| gest to one who is thought not to be ignorant respecting the most sacred of 

Now, of what use is this principle and practice! Does it do any service? Hooks, and the most authoritative of decisions, that Master is one of the most 
Does it help friends in the country! Does it weaken the enemy ! Does it do | -yaited titles that could have been aclestdd. 
any service to the citizens who live, like ourselves, a long Jong distance from 
the seat of war? Does it do any good, except to one class—the publishers, We are very much pleased with a leader in the Journal of Commerce, which 
and their salesmen? The former excite the strongest passion—curiosity—of was published by the editor, Mr. David Hale, on Thursday morning, and signed 
the community, and receive, if successful in doing so, their reward in dollars by his name. Now, we mark not this as coinciding with him, either or to prin- 
and cents. They keep people who have been at work all the week from at- ciple or results, with these we so far have nothing to do, than we do not mix 
tending to their more holy duties on the Sabbath, whilst they practically ineul- in them ; but we like the bold independence of the conductor of a public pa- 
cate upon them the precept, « Never mind the worship of God, worship our per, who, having opinions, which are in some points not popular, is not afraid 
God—that of dollars, that of the almighty dollar.” ito speak them, to support them, and to put his signature to the same, in token 

It may be said, “ Oh, but if the multitude choose to buy, they have a right that he is sincere, even if he be mistaken; and this falls in readily with what 
to enjoy their choice ; they are not forced to buy.” But that is not the true we have elsewhere said, to-day of freedom and self-dignity—to be supported by 
question. The mass are ignorant, wayward, headstrong, and nearly all our the public Press. We do not express regret that we are unable for want of 
race are curious in an outrageous degree. It is the business of legislators room to éopy their leader into our paper, for that would be like an indorsement 
and authorities to save people from themselves, if possible ; and many, we of the sentiments, but we are well pleased with the independence of feeling 
think very many, are disturbed and distressed ayeut this, who have a right which dictated it, and we wish this feeling was more sensual in every bosom. 
to expect, from the principles of religion and from existing written laws, 

Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


that they shall be exempted from this nuisance. 
We hope, therefore that the magistracy of this city will interfere, effectu- We ob 
be played last Thursday; the negociations of which could not be finished by 


ally, strongly, and promptly, to put down this shameful, crying nuisance, and | 
es some — _ their own Christian characters, as well as te the ie that time, owing to a desire that it should be a very interesting one, both in the 
avers y- | quality of the play, and in the comparison of skill in respect to place. The 


The President of the United States and a large Suite arrived here last ‘matter is now arranged, and we have now to announce authoritively that this 
Friday, and received most brilliant civil and military honours. He attend-| fine match will commence on the St. George's Cricket ground. on Monday the 
ed three of our city churcheson Sunday, and departed on Monday for New |!2th inst. Some pains have been recently taken by parties in getting together 


|| ‘This great match will “come off” tos certainty at the time proposed, and 

Delmonico’s Hotel.—The indefatigable brothers and perhaps the best ca-| there are members of other clubs included in the parties, in order to make this 
terers in America, who have, for these twenty years or more, been cele- a complete good specimen of Cricketing skill, so that this is not to be consi- 
brated in New York city for the manner in which they have conducted an dered aclub match, but a “ fore-gathering’’ as the Scotch would cail it, of the 
establishment of public entertainment, opened a new house on Monday last, Cricket lovers who can bring themselves together. We do not regularly know 
adjoining to one which they lately opened at the corner of Morris street and the names of the players, but the following has been communicated to us. The 
Broadway, and the whole of which will now be one establishment, under the northern men will probably be Mssrs. Green, Wild, Eyre, Wright, Wheateroft, 
conduct of the Brothers Delmonico. This, which we have seen, is one of Comery, of the St. George's, Messrs Cuyp, Melville, of the New York, and 
the most elegant and one of the most complete places of the kind for which (Messrs. Turner, Bradshaw, Dawson of the Philadelphia Club ; and the south- 
it is mtended, that we have ever met with. It contains about ninety com- rm men will probably be Messrs. Groom, Rouse, Ticknor, Bage, Roberts of 
plete parlours and dormitories ; it is four stories high above the dining- the St. George's; Messrs. East, Sutton, of the New York, and the rest being 
rooms and public parlours; it has a copious supply of water and excellent, strangers named Sams, Russell, Winckworth, and Paolo; we believe we are 
baths; it has a large and well-aired kitchen ; and as to the Delmonicos’ tolerably correct, but should this not be exactly the case, there is sure to be a 
way of providing a table, setting forth, and their c .oking, it would be but os fine play. 
to waste time in alluding to those. The custo: here is for parties wishing to 3 sacral lh . 
take up their abode here to take their rooms, and pay for their eating and drink. |, O" Oude?» the AUB inst. there, wil be an interesting match played ou the 
ing just for what they order and call for, and no more. The furniture of this) nol of ant married and 
house is all new, made for the purpose, and is, in a measure, uniform, from of this kind by 
tom to top. The furniture, we hear. is from Weeks’ manufactory, of Bros clock preci ly married were the victors. Wickets will be pitched at 10 
and we sincerely, though we On the same day, agreeably to the custom on the 4th of July of the St. 

ee George’s Club, there will be played a match of twenty-two, being the first 

Philomathean and Euclean Society.—There was an oration pronounced on||members to that amount who shall arrive on the ground. Wickets will be 
Monday evening before this Society at Dr. Potts’ Church, on Washington’ pitched as early as possible. . 
Square, by the Hon. W. L. Dayton. The subject was one which we were glad amen 


to see taken up, in the aspect which the orator reviewed, and which is not that 
which is usually seen by those who descant thereon. He talked much of 
“ Free thinking,” which has one particular meaning in the minds of the world 
ever since there has been any jealousy with respect to what is considered or- 
thodox belief. Hence we say that a Free Thinker is one who makes light 
revealed religion; whereas, as the honorable gentleman observed, we know, 
from the lights which revealed religion throws on the minds of the reflecting 


Cobourg, Jane. 22d, 1847. 
Sir,—As you keep a Cricketer’s Chronicle, you will oblige me by inserting 
the following Match of Cricket in your excellent paper. 
Yours, &e., &e, * * Secretary Junior Cricket Clob. 
A. D. Paterson, Esq., editor Anglo American, New York. 
The Match between the Cobourg Mechanics’ and Junior Cricket Clubs, came 
on Wednesday, 16th inst, and terminated in favour of the latter Club, not- 
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Jury 3. 


withstanding the capital practice of the one, in comparison with the other, also 
the Mechanics being the challengers, the Juuiors acting on the defensive.— 
The smail score may be accounted for from the straight bowling and very ex- 
pert fielding. It being the first match of the season, we will refrain from pro- 
ducing the particulars, suffice to remark the victory was admirably contested 
for, by both parties; all, mdeed, entered eagerly into the spirit of the glorious 
play. One of the champions received a severe mark as a trophy of the exer- 
cise, nevertheless he kept up his stumps like a cricketer. The day was un- 
usually fine, but the ground did not receive the desired attendance. Unfortu- 
nately the Canadian Ladies do not favor those manly and lovely scenes, as the 
jadies in England, or, I suppose, your choice grounds, by honouring them with 
their dignified presence. 


JUNIOR CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS 


| A great brouillard has been made, and is now in making about Mrs. Bishop 
who is announced to appear in this city, very shortly. Some are abusing her 
private character, others are defending it. Of what use is this? She will 
come among us as a professional person. Reputation gives her a very high 
degree of excellence, and she is eaid to have met with both encouragement and 
kindness in the musical circles of Europe. That is enough for us. She is 
about to exhibit her talents, and if possible make money by them. If she can, 
what have we to do with her domestic relations. If she can perform better 
than most of those who profess the like, why are we not to partake of the plea- 
sure! If there are those who wish to be intimate with her in private life, let 
her satisfy those in the best way she can. It is time this sort of thing were at 
an end, and the true way is, as a contemporary would say, “ let every tub stand 
on its own bottom.” 


There have been three summer theatricals started, namely, at the Castle 
Garden, at Palmo’s Opera House, and at Vauxhall Garden, but not yet having 
been at any of these, we can say no more than that they are mainly of Mitchell’s 
establishment, and perform, in a great measure his pieces. 


From our esteemed correspondent. 


Park THEATRE.—Italian Opera.--For the two weeks last the chief 
performances have been Bellini’s music; his operas of Worma and La 
Sonnambula, these old favorites of our New York amateurs have been 
quite successful, and given before fashionable and very crowded audiences. 


We do not hesitate to say, however, that it was not a good plan to give La 
Sonnambula after Vorma, this last score being a much better composi - 


J. Nourse, stumped Hyatt......- Miller. 
G. Alexander, b. Harvey........ 1 b. Philp..... 
T. Broughall, b. Miller.......... 5 Hit Wicket........-.-- J 
J. Croft, b. bd. Philp... 
Brick, ran out .............. 11 6. Miller ....... 
A.J. Van Jugen, b. Harvey,c. Philp 2 st. Il 
B. Demarest, b. Jacques ........ Bb. Byatt... 

No Balls, and Wide....... «20 No Balls, and Wide........ 1 

48 overs in both innings. 


MECHANICS’ CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS 


tion than the other, and La Tedesco carrying every thing with her. But 
we have heard that the Company had not brought with them the music of 
La Sonnambula, and were obliged to get this score here at Hoyer’s, and 
this is why JVorma was first given undoubtedly. No matter how it is, buy 
the first night of that opera, on Wednesday night, was not quite satisfactory 
to us; we have noticed some hesitations in the choruses, and Perelli, this 


capital artist whom we admire, and whose intonations are generally so true 
> 


bs Bock 2... 1 0. Ede, c. Back... 
G. Harvey,b.Calcutt, c.Van Jugen 1 b. Buck, c. Broughall........... 0 
Beck b. Weller, c. Brodie.........-... 1 
Hy. Battell, b. Buck.......... - 17. »b. Calcutt, c. Brodie............ 0 
W. Jacques, b. do ....... Ob. Buck, c. Broughall.........-. 
W. Young, b. doc. do......... 
W. Swain, b. Buck ........... - 7 Leg, db. wicket ........ 
J. Salisbury, hit wicket ....... Ob. Buck, c. Broughall........-.. 0 
J. Philp, b. Calcutt,c. Weller.... 2 not out 1 

No Balls, and Wide........ 1 No Balls and Wide ........ 1 

35 overs in bothinnings. | 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


The Havanna Troupe.—This company of vocalists have justly acquired and 
have well maintained a high reputation. They have had, on the whole very 
good houses, and their niode of going through their performances show that 
they are in good operatic disciptine. But we can perceive through the press 
that there are cliques among them, and there are modes through published ano- 
nymous letters, of crying up one, and crying down another. Now the world 
dees, or should, see through this, and it must fail, as it ought to fail, of effect. 
The fact is, that there is very much oversaid about the operatic artists, and 
they not only make too much of themselves, but fashion also makes too much 
of them, and in consequence more freak, and caprice, and humour, and fancy 
are submitted to from them than would be allowed to persons who are only 
tolerated to answer; and whose extravagant demands for remuneration are 
complied with if possible. The operas are well produced under the direction} 
of the chief. ‘Those of Ii due Foscuri, Ernani, Saffo, Somnambuli, &c., are 
very well chosen. The orchestra is excellent. The singers, Tedesco, Raine_ 


was not in so good voice as usual. The new debutante la Signora Carraud, 
reminds us of La Signorina Barili ; she is a full soprano, but the medium 
of her voice is very weak. Like the young Barili she is sometimes out of 
tune, and wants more ease and firmness in her singing ; as a whole, how- 
ever, she is a very good comprimaria. She has been very warmly received, 
and called before the curtain. After her aria in the 1st act, la Tedesco 
threw a bouquet to her; this is an act of good camaraderie. Vita wasin 

voice on Wednesday and sung his part as he does every thing, that is to 
say perfectly well. This artist is our favorite, and we advise a certain 
barytone of our acquaintance to take him as amodel. We are very sorry 
we shall not hear once more Vita in his part of the Doge in 7 due Foscari ; 
this opera, in spite of the New York critics, is the best score of Verdi pro- 

duced in this city, every musician will agree with us if he takes the trou- 
ble of reading that work through. This is atrouble that many will refuse 
to take, and for a very good reason, too, we are sure ; but it is, in fact, the 
only way to judge rationally of the intrinsical valae of a musical piece. 
Eyes and ears are but too often seduced without a sufficient cause, and one 
who has a mission to enlighten public taste ought always to remem- 

ber it. 

We feel sorry in announcing that the Havana Company is soon to leave 
us. They will close their representations on the 7th, and proceed to Phila- 
delphia. It is to be hoped that they will soon return, and for their own 

sake we advise them to remember that New York is also for artists the Em- 
pire City. 


Jenny Lind —After her great success in Robert and La Sonnambula, 
this celebrated artist was soon to appear in a new opera expressly compus- 
ed for her. We have under our eyes a letter of an intimate friend of Ver- 
di, who says that this new creation of Jenny Lind will surpass every thing 


ari, Vita, Perelli, &c., have given great satisfaction, and have been suitably 
applauded ; but why are the public to be dragged in to be parties in their squab-| 
bles? All is professionaily well, and here the public notice of the thing should 
end. If individuals have troubles among themselves, let them fight it out 
without giving society any trouble, unless, indeed, they are to have the coun- 
tenance, familiarity, and friendship of families who are residents, and then let 
these make all smooth to their own satisfaction without troubling the world at 
large. 

‘The Somnambula” was performed by the Havannah company on Wed- 
nesday night, for the first time here, and considering it was the 30th June, it 
was very well indeed attended for the time of year. Sig. Vita sang the Conte 
Rodolpho, and played it very well, and Parelli, notwithstanding his very evi- 
dent hoarseness, sang the Elvino well; but he walks the stage exceedingly 
awkwardly. ‘The Amina was the real appearance of Siga. Carrandi de Vita; 
and though she was very tremulous at first, she evinced sweet taste and mi- 
mical skill; her soprano was too shrill, and was wanting in volume and rich- 
ness of sound, but she was deservedly and loudly applauded. Our favourite, 
Siga. Ranieri, played and sang the Liga well, but she deserves “ that charac- 
ter always.” We have called her heretofore the contralto of this company, 
because she has very rich and true lower notes, but she is not altogether acon- 
tralte, for she has an excellent upper compass, and would be more correctly 
styled the mezzo soprano of the establishment. The opera was reduced to two 
acts, and there was of course much cut out; but this was on the whole for- 


tunate, the public being familiar with “The Somnambula” in its English 


spoken of. This new ecore of Guiseppe Verdi is called 7’ Masnadieria (the 
Brigands, from Schiller’s drama of the same name), and it was to be per- 
formed in the last part of June. 


Literary Notices. 


Jaek Datchett, the Clerk. By the editor of the Republican and Argus, 
Baltimore.— Wm. Taylor & Co.—This professes to be “‘ An Old Man’s Tale;’’ 
and it is really well done, as a descriptive of the world, as it is in certain 
phases of its society, without any attempt at being pathetic or romantic. It is 
a good tale, and that now-a-days is much. 

Union Magazine, for July, 1847. Edited by Mrs. G. M. Kirkland. New 
York : Post.—This is the first number of a new magazine, edited by one whose 
name is already associated in the literary list of the present day. It has a 
number of valuable contributors, and it contains a few very good engrav- 
ings. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 163.—The work here alluded to, we remark, en 
passant, is a continuation of a very voluminous work “ Littell’s Museum,” but 
which is now published weekly, instead of the former method of monthly, so 
that, though diminished in quantity of each appearance, it comes more fre- 
quently under the eye of the reader, and it is as good as ever it was. 
Fletcher’s Illustrated Family Bible, No. 49.—New York ; Virtue.—This 
edition is getting on very regularly, and with satiable rapidity. The number 
before us, is illustrated with a fine engraving of Nathan’s Parable of “ The 


| 


It tells the whole story of the Parable. 
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Unfortunate Case.—A zealous papist in the north of Ireland, missed « 
constand auditor from his congregation, in which schism had made depreda. 
tions. 

«« What ke«ps onr friend, Farmer Brown, away from us !” was the anxious 
question proposed by the vigilant minister to his assistant ; «‘ I have not seer 
him among us (continued he) these three weeks: I hope that it is not Pro- 
testantism that keeps him away.” 

** No,” was the reply, * it is worse than that.” 

“ Worse than Protestantism ! God forbid it should be Deism.” 

“No, worse than that.” 

** Worse than Deism ! good heaven, I trust it is not Atheism.” 

* No, worse than Atheism.” 

“ Impossible, nothing can be worse.” 

« Yes your honor— Rheumatism !” 

An Apothecary too Honest.—A gentleman telling a lady, that a certain apo- 
thecary had failed, she inquired the cause ; to which the other replied, he was 
so honest a man, that, instead of loading his patients with physic, he advised 
them to take the air and exercise, as being better for them than drugs. “ Poo: 
pac 2 (said the lady,) it is plain he could not live by the air, though his patients 
might.” 

A widow said once to her daughter, “* When you are of my age, you will 
be dreaming cf a husband.” +‘ Yes, mamma,” replied the thoughtless little 
huzzy, “ for the second time.” 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the 
body the proper amount of life necessary to their purification. They are a 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 


and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude} 


of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, theli sale 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only te 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
year iastead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a 
sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and the 
benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and danghters, 
attend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 

An whois oe benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones tha 
receive the interest of a thousand percent. How? 1n a present payment of health, of viva. 
city for dulluess, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confu- 
sionof mind « 

Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
all kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannor be used without taking out 1m- 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can 
be present when the blood is pure. 

MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 

Dear Sir - I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach aad much flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given 
me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real- 
ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. 

In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
ly, | found myself much improved. 1 then took one pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
restored me. It is four months now since, and | have enjoyed the best possible health, having 
no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 
B andreth, M. D. 

Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in over} city, town and village, in the United States and Canada, each of whom has 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 


J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
June 19*-ly.] New York. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 
HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- 
ral patron: he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that 
‘* THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and| 
he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will] 
spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. 
Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important 
alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience off 
— The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the: 
ouse 
The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 
wel! known, will still remain at the Springs. 
The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- 
knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, uarivalled in their 
efficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. 
The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraor- 
dinary benefits have been derived. 
The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at the 
Springs in the Evening. 
The charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :— 
By theMonth - - - - + £600 
Bythe Week - - - + «© 115 0 
June 12—t31s] H. CLIFTON. 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
May 15th.-tf. 131 Nassau.st. N. Y. 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. 
16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Sori obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 


28 Platt Street, N. Y. 
EYE AND EAR. 
DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &e. 
261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 
A EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from9 to 4 o’clock. STRA- 
inser cannot 
adapted to anv defect. 
DR. POWELL has just published a popular Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., 
1 50 cents, muslin 75 cents, comprising a familiar description of the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the organ of vision. Rules for a Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration ot 
i on Optics and the use and abuse of with directions for their selec 
tion To be had atthe Author’s, and of all May 22-3m * 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 

OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
C Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 
aanly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, s0 as to 
fford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
:omplete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous IIlustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
By Alex. D. Paterson. 

By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
Felix on the Bat.” 

N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 
Astor House, Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 
r known popular Pens. A large stock is constant! kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma g 
1am Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an d 
nedium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Perwvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
ent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
me gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and 
>roton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
1ess of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
icited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Jchn,-st.o 

Oct. 3-4f. cor. of Gold 


fHE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPADIA, &c 
fh ed and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know.edge.’ 
Volume for 1845 i now complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, any 
wnouncement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the par- 
thasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole held 
ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some materia of matt 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desise to 
1ossers the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
aarch of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 

eep, or in s. 
"Lise, the PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
{nowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less maguitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
nent it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective o> 
nents ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as au’ 
ies, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
a 27.volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 1389 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :— 
Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great vaiiety. 


Suspending Solars, do. do 

Bracket Solars, do. do. 

Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights 
Ai Cc 


pending P Lamps ; Brackets do do 

Side, do. do. 

Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 

Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 

Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. Mayl # 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
[WO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. Jiy. 25-ef. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pum- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and “ day the field of its useful- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by sicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root thet = ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
bat the expressed essence, me | is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, o: Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapaiillla 
can be tuted when taken a able to the directions, and made to suit the taste,of the patient 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 

3 Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequentl 

lisappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful an | 

tjoners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable pre ion o 

saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which ‘ Docters 

disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 

ao relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 

fined to my bed. After —s it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 


enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitade and regard. JOHN M. NOERIS. 
Being personally acquainted with above statements, I hereb « that the same are 
true, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
aa Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 
1a 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1846. 
_ Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
liver, for the last 4 moe ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla ] have n greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at- 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen mouths. I wholly discarded a} } 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsapari}Ja, which I can recommend in truth and sin 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of ful plaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few bottles.—Yours, truly, w . GALUSHA, 
For further Particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and e cacy, see pamph, 
lets, which | be obtained of Agents gratis. 
—— sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 

ew 


. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamiltoa ; an sts generally throughout 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. . “she 
Qi The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla thac nes 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
which the human frame i: subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsapari!la, and take no other, 
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men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 
any specilied extent, by applying at No. 187 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), wheie every at- 
ention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence ahome. The most satis- 
actory references will be given and expected. 


ee. RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all their variety. QG» LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manofactarers, 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
V J ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the piesent con. 
dition ef this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 
asefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, r It is free from financia embarrass 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcunt of its obliga 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 

o the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a ne of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its present library numbers forty thousand, general y well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and osetiy) 5 it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation fora library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and « di ding room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommedation, both {or 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in view is 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 

er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual guerre of our city, every parent who 
would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of « 
great library ina great metiopolis, and is not now a member of thig institution, will immediately 
become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
trastees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry out 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and present an aspect of ex- 


tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 
Union. Feb. 18—+f. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle! 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

} ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at mod rices, Gre: plants of all the most esteemed 
ispecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
|Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


fully put up at all seasons. 
B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen - 


tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardeneis, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

JRZLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y4ly. 

PIANO FORTES. 

JURCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 16-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the ith of each 


month :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, De Feb 11. 


c. 26. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The veer A Bal 
lsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are com by 
jexperienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

— the or owners of the will be for parcels, or 

c sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. or freight or passage 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y. or to 


apply to 
= BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
** A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 

Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M. D.,F.R. S. 
Actuary—W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


7. INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

y ~ ES for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Duectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should) 

y such arise) or otherwise. 

The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual; 
rate. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
policy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the mést moderate scale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable and i d prosperity of the So- 
ciety has enabled the D , atthe last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent.on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st..—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan) 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
Habicht, Esq. 

Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. 

Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
for the United States and British N. A. Colonies. 


month :— 

Ships. | From New York. Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W.H. Alien, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dee. 26, 
(John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 269 
|Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
Virginian, | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 

These ships are of the first class, their accommoda’ions being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel] known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or age, appl to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 Sout rest. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
‘QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


succeeding day. ‘ 
Ships. { Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, _H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 211 
|Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,/Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
|Independence, \F. P. Allen, 'Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
jHenry Clay. Nye. ‘Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.\May 21, Sept.21, Jen. 21) 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are s0t surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort Of their Cabin pte rg or for their fast sailing qualities, and athe yet 
inducements to shippers, to. whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be dovernd, 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

_ The price of outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon applis 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 

e, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
y 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st. 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
77a LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M D., 101 Franklin-st. ; 8. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 


Medical Examiers attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee M 


paid by the Society. : 

Standing Counsel—William Van Hock, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor -John Hone, Esq., 11 Pine-st. 

Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. i 

An Act in retpect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1340. A ‘ 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE) |to 
O 


FFICE. 

ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
Pp SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu 
J ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 

THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS - + + + + = 1200 tons. 
LIVERPOOL ---:-- - - “ SIDDONS “ 
ROCHESTER - - - - e GARRICK - - - pt “ 


The above magnificent packets are all new Yorb built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not su 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th off 
every mouth, on which days they leave punctually. 

In addition to the above s} lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 

ST. “ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
composer, in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. + ‘‘ The America,” 
&: Georwda, Empire, St. Patrick, Ryppahannock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with 


the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


be secured at the lowest rates. Every information 
. ’ uth-st. 


2d door below Burling Slip. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/ Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
|Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10' Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
|Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, rw 

ediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oet. «1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10, 10 1, Ang. 1, Dec. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, =f 
Victoria, E. E Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 4 ‘20, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 19. May 1, Sept? i; Jan. 
Hendrick Hudson | G Moore, 20, 20, 20 16, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, + W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Ang. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and rienced ni 


Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters} 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless recular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 


My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. 


2 OLD LINE OF PACKETS fo: LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 co . 6 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 1h, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, Apri] 1 6, 6, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16! Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passeigers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if requir 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages by them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 
passage, apply "* GOODHUE & Co ‘44 South-st , or 
C. H. MARSHAT 88 Burling-slip, N. Y , or 


Drafts <npplied for aay amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. | 
Fed. 


ARING, BROTHER? & Co, Liverpool 
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